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A TRIBUTE TO THE CONSUL. 

BY 

Her Father, The General.* 

\jty dear Comrades and Friends, 

To-morrow our American Comrades will lay 
away in the keeping of their beautiful New York 
Cemetery the mortal remains of my beloved 
daughter, the Consul, Mrs. Booth-Tucker. 

She has fallen in the fight ! As a winged 
evangel, she was flying through the land, 
literally scattering the seeds of hope, of holi- 
ness, and of Heaven among the sinning, suffer- 
ing children of men, when all suddenly, without 
any warning, the Death Angel met her, and 
after a faint and hopeless struggle, hurried her 
away to join her sainted mother, in the presence 
of her Saviour Lord. 

Her death is an unutterable loss ! She was 
a Salvation Soldier of incomparable worth. A 
long and memorable record of " well-fought 

* Delivered at the Congress Hall, Clapton, London, on 
Monday, 2 November, 1903, at a crowded Memorial Service. 
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battle-fields " is behind her. Perhaps of no one 
in modern times, of her years and opportunities, 
could it be more truly said, " She has fought 
a good fight ! ' ' 

Looking back to-day over the years of the 
Consul's life, I am able to recount some of the 
wonderful things God has enabled her to do. 

In His hands, and by His grace, she has 
converted sinners, restored prodigals, fed the 
hungry, instructed the ignorant, healed the 
broken-hearted, nursed the sick, trained 
Officers and workers, conquered devils, com- 
manded Salvation hosts, and in many other 
ways fulfilled the redeeming mission to which 
she was called. To Him, in whose strength 
this work has been accomplished, we humbly 
render thanksgiving. To Him we give all the 
praise. 

She began early. Converted in the spring- 
time of life, she gave herself up to the service 
of Christ without reservation ; and, while 
scarcely more than a child, went down to the 
lowest depths of sin and misery among the 
forgotten, the hopeless, and the outcast. She 
was soon promoted to a leading position in 
our International Training Homes, where her 
example and service bore fruit, and continues 
to bear fruit the world over. 
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Then she accompanied her husband, the 
Commissioner, to India, where, side by side, 
they lived and laboured for the native popula- 
tions until, broken down in health, she was 
reluctantly compelled to return to England to 
save her life. 

Restored once more to something of her old 
vigour she travelled up and down Europe, 
proclaiming the message of Solvation, and 
nearly eight years ago was appointed, in con- 
junction with her husband, to the command of 
our Forces in the United States of America. 
There, I believe, thousands can bear testimony 
to the beauty of her character, her unflagging 
love for the people, the efficiency of heir work, 
and the Christlikeness of her spirit. 

Indeed, as the comrade of the Commissioner, 
she won a place for herself and The Army in 
the confidence and appreciation of all that was 
noblest and best in that great nation. The 
two Presidents of the period of her command 
joined with men and women of every class and 
section, of almost every position in Church 
and State, in extending to her the helping hand 
of co-operation in her work ; and it is from our 
hearts here to-day that we, the representatives 
of many nations, thank them gratefully for 
all their practical sympathy. And now, death 
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has taken her away ! On Wednesday, near 
midnight, on the Santa F6 Railroad between 
Kansas City and Chicago, at the summons of 
her Divine Master, she ascended to Heaven, 
and entered on the enjoyment of her ever- 
lasting reward. 

She is, as I have said, an unutterable loss. 
Her gifts were of a high order. She had a 
powerful intellect, a clear judgment, a brilliant 
wit, an exuberant flow of spirits, and an 
inflexible will; and, best of all, her every 
power was sanctified to the attainment of the 
noblest ends. 

She was a Godly woman, with a living faith 
in the living God. She lived in Him, com- 
muned with Him. He was a reality to her. 

I knew her intimately, and found her a true 
woman, who loved righteousness, and hated 
falsehood, unfaithfulness, meanness, and wrong 
with all the powers of her strong nature. I 
prized her beyond rubies. 

Hers was a generous soul; generous to a 
fault, if that could be. I do not remember an 
observation savouring of ill-nature, or expressive 
of a selfish ambition, ever coming from her 
lips, no matter what provocations she might 
have been called to suffer — and sometimes they 
were not inconsiderable, either in quantity or 
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quality. The truest benevolence marked her 
relations with all around her, and I have met 
with few, if any, who were as willing — and 
none who were more ready — to forgive. In 
short, she was every one's friend, and no 
one's foe. 

She had a great heart. Her sympathies were 
as wide as the world's need ! They reached 
to the utmost limits of human sorrow and 
suffering, and made her ready for any sacrifices 
within her ability that looked in the direction 
of their alleviation or removal. 

As a public speaker she was eloquent and 
persuasive in a high degree. She not only 
commanded the strictest and most sympathetic 
attention, but in multitudes of instances moved 
her hearers to receive and embrace the truth she 
proclaimed, and to act in harmony with its 
demands. No mere occupation, or amusement 
of the passing hour, gave her satisfaction in her 
public efforts. She found her joy in nothing 
short of the immediate benefit of those to whom 
God gave her the privilege to speak. 

Her gifts as a leader, always very remark- 
able, were, to the joy of all who knew her, 
rapidly developing; and though at times she 
may have seemed to be a little too tender of 
the feelings of those she controlled, still she 
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was, perhaps, accurately described by those 
who knew her best as "a superb manager 
of men." 

And so I shall be excused in regarding the 
death of my precious daughter as a serious 
loss to this poor world of ours. It can ill 
spare such spirits as that beautiful, brave, 
and generous soul, which only a few days 
ago throbbed in every pulse, and made itself 
felt in every nerve of the form enclosed in 
the casket which to-morrow will be laid in 
the grave. 

The Consul's death is a great loss to The 
Salvation Army. Of this 1 am, perhaps, as 
well able to judge as anyone living. The 
Army has at length struggled on to its feet. 
Its accomplishments, by the grace of God, 
are manifest to all men who are willing to 
see. It has only just begun to realise its 
capacity for doing its divinely-appointed work. 
Doors of opportunity are opening before it 
among all the peoples of the earth. Many 
thousands of hearts, already enlisted under its 
banner, are eager to be led forward to the 
conflict with sin and misery in which it is 
engaged. Consequently, more leaders — more 
efficient leaders — are our great need ; and 
when confronted, as we are to-day, with the 
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melancholy (act that one of the most capable 
and experienced of those we do possess has 
been torn, all unexpectedly, from the forefront 
of the battle, is it surprising that we count it 
a loss? It is more than a loss. It is a 
calamity, the full significance of which it is 
difficult, if not impossible, for me to describe. 

The Consul's death is a great loss to her 
husband. Here I would fain be silent. I fail 
to find words to adequately describe such 
sorrow. The Commissioner and Consul, if not 
"twin souls" in their relation to each other, 
were certainly knit together by the wonderful 
fitness of a mutual adaptation. To those who 
knew them best, it seemed as though they had 
verily been created for each other's help in the 
doing and suffering all the Christlike beneficent 
work on which their hearts were mutually set. 

The Consul is a great Joss to her dear 
family. Few mothers have excelled this 
mother in tender anxiety, self-denying toil, 
and consecrated ambition for their children. 
Her zeal for Christ, her pity for the perishing, 
and her practical efforts to give every possible 
effect to her anxiety on their behalf, were all 
made to harmonise with her duty to her 
children, who, after God and her husband, 
ever occupied the first place in her thoughts. 
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And these children have given back again as 
beautiful and obedient an affection as any 
mother could desire, and as rich a promise 
of a holy and useful maturity as any mother 
could reasonably expect. 

Precious children ! who can describe your 
loss? No words of mine can fully discharge 
the task. The Great Father in Heaven must 
Himself mother you. We will ask Him to 
do so. I believe He will. 

The Consul is a great loss to her father, 
The General. It was known that she held a 
warm place in my heart. All about me felt 
it right that it should be so. It could not 
very well be otherwise. Her beautiful spirit; 
her unwearying, self-denying concern for her 
dying mother; her disinterested shouldering 
of the general interests of the family, all 
powerfully appealed to my innermost soul, and 
drew forth the intensest affection of which my 
paternal nature was capable. 

Then, she understood and appreciated The 
Salvation Army in its widest aspects and its 
loftiest ambitions. She felt what, for God's 
great honour, I wanted it to become, and was 
able to rise above every personal interest that 
threatened in any degree to bar the way to its 
accomplishment, so throwing her whole being, 
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and everything else she could influence, into 
the stupendous task of realising my desires. 
Is it surprising, then, that I loved her as much 
as a father can love a daughter, and is it to 
be wondered at that I mourn her loss? 

What more shall I say? Already I have 
said enough of loss, and breakage, and sorrow. 
Perhaps too much. Do I complain for myself? 
Certainly not ! And I know of no other being 
who suffers by this visitation who is disposed 
to kick against the pricks. 

As said the President of that great nation in 
the very centre of which our precious Consul's 
life has been offered, in the last moments of 
his lamented fate, so say I to-day of that 
coffin, which contains so large a portion of my 
very heart: "This is God's way for us; His 
will be done." 

But enough about the past. What about the 
future? What shall we do? It has been said 
that God buries His workmen, but carries on 
His work. He is burying one to-morrow. If 
the work is to go forward, some one must take 
her place. 

Who shall it be? I ask, as David asked 
thousands of years ago, " Who then is willing 
to consecrate his service this day unto the 
Lord?" These are days of memorials. Can 
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we not construct one here? Can we not at 
this sacred hour, in this Congress Hall — the 
scene of so much of the dear Consul's toil 
— in the very presence of God, raise an altar, 
on which some talents and wealth, some 
hearts and lives, may be dedicated to the 
same exalted purpose as that to which this 
precious life was given? 

Are there not men and women here who 
will leave their self-seeking and self-pleasing 
world; who will turn their backs on the 
fleeting shadows of earthly ease and glory, 
which they are chasing; who will put away 
every mean and narrow object for which they 
are spending their lives, and, turning to the 
Crucified, say : " O thou Christ, who died 
for me, I accept Thee here and now as my 
Saviour. I accept Thy will as the rule of 
my life. I give myself up before all else to 
seek Thy Glory, first in my own heart, and 
then in the Salvation of a dying world. This 
was the end of Thy dear servant's, the Consul's, 
life. This, in my experience, shall be the 
outcome of her death." 

Shall it be so? What do you say? I ask 
you to decide ! 

And I ask for consecrations after this fashion, 
not by ones or twos only. My mind wanders 
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out the world over, and calls for hundreds, 
nay, thousands, to volunteer for this great 
Crusade. And they will come. I feel in my 
soul that they will come. 

But it is to you that I now address myself. 
You are here. And my heart turns again with 
an unutterable yearning to you. I feel that 
you truly share my sorrow. Let us then in 
all sincerity, in the presence of the Lamb that 
was slain, in the presence of the cloud of 
heavenly witnesses hanging over us — among 
whom, perchance, hovers the departed spirit 
of our beloved Consul — and in the presence 
of each other, let us unite in the dedication 
of our remaining days — many or few — to the 
whole-hearted service of Christ, and the souls 
of the men and women and children for whom 
He died. 


PREFACE. 

s-pHESE pages have been written in the shadow 
of a great sorrow, which has swept over my 
heart with overwhelming violence. To others the 
Consul was precious. To me she seemed indis- 
pensable. Her beautiful tender spirit would fain 
have helped me through the swellings of Jordan. 
It was not to be. 

One sad consolation I possess : the privilege of 
interpreting her noble character to the world. None 
knew the inmost depths of her being better than 
myself. At home and abroad I had fathomed them ; 
at least, I thought I had ; but sometimes they 
seemed unfathomable. Humble and unassuming in 
the midst of her greatest triumphs, she was like 
the rock of Gibraltar in hours of stress and storm. 
I never knew her waver. The greater the need, 
the greater the deed ! 

One moment shining as a perfect wife and 
mother in our home, at another fascinating with 
her brilliant conversational powers the keenest 
intellects, and again with impassioned eloquence 
swaying vast audiences and leading our legions in 
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the fray, it seemed as though she were, indeed, 
"equal to any emergency," as a prominent 
statesman once remarked, when, with her graceful 
and unfailing tact, she suddenly and unexpectedly 
faced a difficult position. 

Writing of her to a friend, when she was just 
budding into womanhood, her mother said, " Emma 
was nineteen yesterday. We had a nice time 
together. If * spirits are not finely touched but 
to fine issues,' I often wonder what God intends 
to do with her. He must have some grand destiny 
either here or yonder. But, oh ! the capacity to 
love is also the capacity to suffer." 

This prognostication has been wonderfully 
verified. Something of its fulfilment the mother, 
lived to see, though the more striking accom- 
plishments were reserved for the thirteen years 
which have followed her mother's entrance upon 
her reward. 

To appreciate most lives it seems necessary to 
wait till the death-halo encircles their brow. Then 
the faults and failings fade from view, and the 
noble characteristics and accomplishments which 
made them what they were stand out in bold relief. 

With Emma Moss Booth it was not so. She 
might just as well have been sketched as she 
passed along the various thoroughfares of life, 
gracing and adorning, as well as bettering each. 
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Her life-story was so rich in incident, so full 
of blessing to others, so fraught with inspiration 
for those around, that those who knew her best 
often felt that it was ten thousand pities that the 
thinkings and doings, the sayings and writings of 
her busy life, which were limited to the knowledge 
of the favoured few, could not be broadcasted 
among the crowds. But, as her sainted mother 
was wont to say, we are all " too busily engaged 
in making history to stop to write it." 

At some future time, some worthier hand will 
re-write, at leisure, the facts which I have here 
sought hastily to throw together with an eager 
desire to let them speak for themselves, and to 
make known, while hearts are still tender with 
the sense of their loss, the story of this modern 
champion of the Cross. 

In portraying this life, it has been my earnest 
prayer that in it we may afresh realise that the 
power of God in nature and the power of Christ 
in redemption have lost not one whit of their 
old-time force and wonder. As a worldling she 
would have still been brilliant; but how great, 
how incalculable would have been the loss to the 
humanity which she lived to lift and serve ! 

Genius without consecration to God arrests our 
attention and compels our admiration; and con- 
secration without genius can work wonders with 
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the poorest human materials; but the union oi 
genius with consecration produces those beautiful 
evidences of God's supreme handiwork, which 
seem to give us a clearer insight into His wonder- 
working character. To the Hand that fashioned, 
and to the Blood that redeemed, she would, and 
we will, give all the glory. 

To all-sufficient Grace her life-work points. 
Weakness was made strong in God's sufficiency; 
timidity " waxed valiant in the fight, and put to 
flight the armies of the aliens;" and, finally, " not 
accepting deliverance," she claimed the martyr's 
crown. She " rests from her labours, and her 
works do follow her." 

F. B.-T. 


London, 
November, 1903. 


CHAPTER I. 
BIRTH AND PARENTS. 

"pMMA Moss Booth was the brilliant daughter of 
brilliant parents. To their wise training and 
consecrated example she owed much — nay, every- 
thing. At the time of her birth, her father, 
William Booth, was Superintendent of the Gates- 
head Circuit in the Methodist New Connexion 
Church. 

On Sunday morning, January 8th, i860, the 
service in the large Gateshead Church had been 
commenced by the deacons, when, just in time for 
the sermon, its pastor, William Booth, entered the 
pulpit, and announced that God had graciously 
added a fourth child, a daughter, to his family ; and 
then he preached his sermon. That was charac- 
teristic of the father. 

In the following year William Booth resigned his 
pastorate in order to be free for revivalistic work. 
In the course of the next two years some seven 
thousand persons professed conversion. Finally, in 
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1865, five years after the birth of Emma, he settled 
down in London, because it seemed to be the 
neediest spot which he could find, and founded 
what was first known as the Christian Mission, 
and what, in 1878, developed into The Salvation 
Army. 

Emma's mother, Catherine Booth, has gone down 
to posterity as " The Mother of The Salvation 
Army "; or, as she is to this day familiarly known 
among Salvationists, "The Army Mother." 

By a singular coincidence, it was but a few weeks 
previous to the birth of her daughter Emma that 
Mrs. Booth wrote her first pamphlet on " Female 
Ministry." A sermon had been preached by a pro- 
minent minister of the city, denouncing the public 
work of a well-known American evangelist, the late 
Mrs. Phoebe Palmer, of New York. Mrs. Booth, 
hearing of the attack, promptly took up cudgels 
on Mrs. Palmer's behalf, although she had not 
herself commenced her ministry of preaching, which 
afterwards became so successful. 

With the infinite care and attention to the 
wording of every sentence and the shaping of 
every argument, which afterwards "characterised 
her public utterances, she prepared a pamphlet, 
covering some thirty-two pages, in which the whole 
subject was reviewed exhaustively, thus laying one 
of the main foundation-stones of what was after- 
wards to be The Salvation Army superstructure — 
the right of woman to preach the Gospel. 
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The brochure was written a month before Emma's 
birth, and about three months later Mrs. Booth 
entered her husband's pulpit, preached her first 
sermon, and commenced her public career. While 
nursing baby Emma she would be preparing the 
notes of her addresses, for, the ice once broken, 
invitations kept pouring in thick and fast from the 
surrounding cities, and the largest available build- 
ings were crowded with expectant crowds. 

It was amid the atmosphere of such a home, 
such parents, and such surroundings that the child 
was born who was to play so earnest, so active, and 
so successful a part in the making of The Salvation 
Army. 


CHAPTER II. 

CHILDHOOD. 

(1860-1868.) 

tJmma Booth's religious training began from the 
time that she could lisp a song or prayer at 
her mother's knee. 

Writing of her when but two years old, her 
mother mentions that she and her sister could sing 
very nicely together, " We are doin* home to dory 
(glory)!" She adds in the same letter: — 

" You are right. Emma does get a fine girl. She is 
the pet of the family, and has a sweet, happy disposition. 
People stop to admire her in the street, and she is such a 
talker! Mary was telling her to hush the other day, 
when she was chattering to me. She looked up, and 
said, * Me not 'peakin' to 00 ! Me 'peakin' to mammal' 
She said to-night, just before she went to bed, * Me 
wove (love) mamma a million miles ! Me wove the Lord 
wery much ! Me go to Heaven when me die ! ' " 

Strange that one of the earliest child utterances 
should have contained a reference to her death ! 

During the first five years of Emma's life both 
her father and mother were engaged in a series 
of revival services, when thousands were being 
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converted, and an everlasting impression was made 
upon the child-mind, which bore blessed fruit in 
after life. 

But great as was the tax of public duties upon 
Mrs. Booth, she never for a moment neglected the 
spiritual welfare of her children. 

Referring to these early experiences, the Consul 
herself said in after life : — 

" I remember how she would gather us round her, and 
pray with us. I used to wear a low frock, and her hot 
tears would often drop upon my neck, sending a thrill 
through me which I can never forget. She used to say 
in her prayers that she would rather her boys should be 
chimney-sweeps, and her girls should be scullery-maids, 
than that we should grow up wicked. Often she would 
pray aloud, making us repeat the words after her. When 
I was only about three years old I was saying my prayers 
once when a lady friend of my mother's happened to be 
in the room. She told me afterwards how I added a 
little impromptu of my own, • And, O Dod, bless de lady, 
and make her bery dood! ' She used to say that she 
never could forget that prayer." 

From her very childhood Emma became in a 
peculiar sense her mother's girl. While Mrs. Booth 
was most careful not to show any partiality, or 
favouritism, believing that this was the cause of 
endless misery in many homes, in the case of Emma 
there seemed to be a marvellous affinity of spirit. 
Emma herself loved her mother with a passionate 
devotion that lasted till she closed her eyes in 
death. But there was not a brother or sister who 
seemed to grudge Emma her special place in their 
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mother's heart and confidence; for there was no 
member of the family who seemed so forgetful of 
self, so mindful of the interests of her brothers and 
sisters, or so eager to bear their burdens and share 
their crosses. 

At the early age of seven, Emma professed con- 
version ; but her tender conscience led her to often 
doubt the reality of the change, when she found 
that she still gave way to temper at times. Deter- 
mined to finally settle her doubts, she came forward 
in a meeting, and gave herself once more fully to 
God, when eleven years old. 

From her early days Mrs. Booth liked to take 
Emma with her to her meetings. Her mother 
was a preacher of righteousness, of the stern, 
Puritanic sort. And yet to her meetings would 
flock the most intelligent and refined people in the 
cities which she visited. This would not prevent 
her from denouncing their sins in the most scathing 
terms. 

Describing these wonderful experiences of her 
childhood in after life, her daughter Emma says : — 

" I used to tremble sometimes as I sat and listened in 
her meetings when I was quite a little girl. ' Now they 
will be offended, and will never come again, ' I thought 
to myself. And, sometimes, as I grew older, I would 
venture to expostulate as we went home together, ' I 
think, mamma, you were a little too heavy on them 
to-day 1 * ' Aye ! You are like the rest of them ! * she 
would reply ; ' pleading for the syrup without the 
sulphur ! I guessed that you were feeling so. ' But when 
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the time for the next meeting arrived the same people 
would be there, and the crowd would be larger than ever, 
and the rows of carriages outside the hall more 
numerous, and she would pour out her heart upon them, 
and drag out the sins and selfish indulgences of society, 
with all their attendant miseries and penalties, as 
mercilessly as ever I " 

When unable to accompany her mother to the 
meetings, it was usually Emma's little face that 
would be flattened against the window-pane to 
wave her a last farewell, and on her return the 
first to welcome her at the door would be Emma. 

As she grew older, and was left in charge of the 
little ones during the temporary absences of her 
mother, she would strive to manage them as care- 
fully as though her mother had been there. In 
fact, she afterwards explained, " I used to imagine 
that mamma was in the room all the time, and 
could see everything that was done, and that was 
a great help to me." 

When but ten years old Emma met with a serious 
accident, her fingers being completely crushed in 
a closing door. It was a severe shock to her entire 
system. 

Her mother happened to be away from home at 
the time, but hurried back as quickly as possible. 
Hitherto Emma had been the healthiest of the 
family, with boisterous spirits and a courage that 
knew not the meaning of fear, and yet mellowed 
by a tender and affectionate disposition. 

Everything that a mother's love and medical skill 
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could devise was done for the little sufferer. The 
hand quickly recovered, and showed no traces of the 
accident; but it was years before she was able to 
completely get over the shock to her nerves. 

It was, perhaps, the very acuteness of these 
sufferings that made her in after life so specially 
considerate for sufferers. Scores of our Officers 
will bear witness to the infinite personal pains she 
has taken when sickness has invaded their families. 
She would not only use her influence to obtain for 
them the best medical advice, but she would, when 
possible, visit them herself, or send a confidential 
helper to do so, and watch the progress of each 
case, as if she had no other burdens upon her heart. 

One of our leading Chicago Officers told me 
with tears, how, on one occasion in a blinding 
storm of rain, she insisted on visiting their sick 
baby, who was thought at the time to be dying. 
Her visit had, indeed, seemed like that of an angel 
to the grief-stricken mother, as she advised with 
her and prayed with her before she left. 

And on her last tour, when Buffalo had been 
reached, tidings having been forwarded to her of 
the sudden and serious illness of one of our 
women-Officers, she both telegraphed and wrote, 
as if it had been her own sister, promising to call 
personally upon the sufferer immediately she 
returned to New York. 

These were just ordinary incidents in her life, of 
which outsiders knew nothing. But in tracing 
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them back to their fountain-head, we may well 
suppose that in allowing- her to pass through such 
a shadowland of suffering" in her childhood, God 
was preparing her to minister to others. 

Mrs. Booth had a great dread of public schools, 
especially for young children, before their character 
had been formed, owing to the danger of con- 
tamination by associating with wicked children 
before moral principles had had time for develop- 
ment. Especially did this dislike extend to 
boarding-schools, as she reckoned that nothing 
could absolve parents from their personal respon- 
sibility for the training of their children. Most 
of Emma's education was, therefore, carried on 
by means of private tuition at home. 

There was, however, a small school in the 
immediate neighbourhood of her home which Emma 
was allowed for a short time to attend, and where 
her bright sunny disposition soon made her a 
general favourite both with teachers and girls. 

Amongst those who attended was a poor, half- 
witted child, whose mother had died when she was 
a baby. Of a strange, unlovable disposition, untidy 
and careless in her personal appearance, she had 
become the butt of ridicule among the children' 
until Emma came on the scenes. She took the poor 
child under her wing, protected her from the little 
persecutions to which she had been subject, combed 
and plaited her hair, washed her face, scrubbed her 
hands, and produced such a revolution as surprised 
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all who had previously known her. The father was 
so deeply touched that he called personally on 
Mrs. Booth, bringing a huge doll for Emma as a 
thank-offering, as he had heard how passionately 
fond she was of dolls. 

It was while she was at this school that on one 
occasion the children were told to write an essay 
upon some subject. The one prepared by Emma 
appeared to be so far beyond her years that the 
teacher taxed her with having copied it from some 
book, or obtained it from' some other source. She 
could not believe the child's assurances to the 
contrary, in spite of the character for truthfulness 
which Emma had enjoyed, till she personally called 
upon her mother, and found that she had received 
no assistance. 

This facility for writing, thinking, or preparing 
an outline on any subject marked her subsequent 
life-work in a singular degree. Whether it might 
be an article for " The War Cry," or a picture for 
the frontispiece, or a series of subjects for meetings, 
she was able to suggest topics and outlines, or to 
criticise and amend any that had been suggested 
by others, with a rapidity and originality which 
were truly marvellous. 

When she was ten years old, Emma was out one 
day, and while trundling her hoop along the path, 
it slipped from her, and shot across the road. 
There it was picked up for her by a dark-eyed, 
beautiful girl, of about thirteen. A few words 
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followed, which were soon cemented into a close 
and loving friendship. 

Emma was invited to visit her newly-formed 
acquaintance, who lived in a richly-furnished house. 
As a rule, Mrs. Booth did not allow her children to 
mix with strangers, but an exception was made in 
the present case. 

One day, Emma learned from her friend that an 
operation was to be performed upon one of her eyes. 
She begged hard that Emma would be sure to 
visit her at a certain hour on the day. 

When the time came round Emma was at the 
house. Her friend came forward eagerly to meet 
her. She looked deadly pale. Her long black hair 
was hanging loosely over her shoulders. Three 
doctors were in attendance. 

Turning to her mother, the girl said, " I want 
to be left alone with Emma Booth a little, mamma." 
The mother left the room. 

" You know, I'm going to have my eye taken 
out, and there's not going to be any chloroform, 
and I expect that I shall feel the cold steel of the 
knife dreadfully," said the dear girl. " If you 
were in my place, what would you do? " 

" I should pray," quickly replied Emma. Soon 
the two girls were kneeling together by a chair. 

" I think you had better pray, and ask Jesus to 
help you," said Emma. 

" I can't pray, because I don't believe in Jesus 
as you believe," was the reply. She was a Jewess. 
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Intensely timid as she was, Emma felt that she 
could not back out, and with tears poured out her 
childish heart in prayer for her friend, who gave 
her the first kiss they had yet exchanged, as they 
rose from their knees. 

" Come again in one hour and a half," said her 
friend. " It will be over then." 

Emma left the house, and walked round and 
round the common, watching the hands of the clock 
in a neighbouring tower. At length she was able 
to return, and entered the house with a beating 
heart. She was shown into the room in which the 
poor sufferer was lying. It had been made pitch 
dark. 

" Is that Emma Booth? " said the familiar voice 
of the Jewish girl. 

"Hush! you must not speak one word!" 
exclaimed the mother, who was present. A hand 
was stretched across the bed, and placed round 
Emma's neck, drawing her ear close to the 
sufferer's face. 

"It's all over," she whispered. " And I think 
your Jesus must have helped me to bear it. I can 
believe in Him now! " 

A thrill of joy went through Emma's heart. 
She felt that her friend was converted. From that 
time constantly she became a visitor to the house, 
and the little Jewess asked her to bring her Bible 
with her and read from it, seeming to drink in 
every word thirstily. 
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When Emma came, she would ask, " Have you 
brought your Bible with you? " 

The two friends parted : never, perhaps, to meet 
again till the Resurrection Morning. 

I have received the following interesting remi- 
niscences of Emma's early schoolroom days from 
a lady who was for some time governess to 
Mrs. Booth's children : — 

" How well I remember the first time I saw Emma. 
She was then nine years of age, and on that first 
morning that I commenced to teach the children, they 
had evidently arranged to give me a kind welcome; 
so they stood up in a row, and sweetly sang : * Shall 
we gather at the River, the beautiful River? * I fell 
in love at once with Emma, and as I write this I am 
saying, ' Yes, by God's grace, we will gather at the 
River, the beautiful River.' But how little I thought 
that she would be gathered Home first ! 

" She was a lovely little girl, her countenance 
expressed so much kindness and sympathy, such 
genuine and unaffected goodness. She was naturally 
shy and retiring, yet with an innate refinement and a 
simple dignity. I could not but be at once impressed 
with her realness; and during all the time I knew 
her, I never once detected her in any pretence — any 
sham, nothing ' put on ' — she was always just herself. 
She lives in my memory, intensely upright, scorning 
deceit, and, withal, so very affectionate. 

" At my first taking charge of this family, I talked 
to them in confidence, saying, ' Now, my first work 
is to win your love, then it will be your delight to 
learn what I have to teach you, and it will be easy for 
you to obey me.' Emma never doubted my statement; 
but, taking my hand, she said, * I shall always love 
you ! ' We often prayed together, and I can remember 
how simple and direct her prayers were. 

" She loved her dolls, and in this I encouraged her, 
feeling that I could in this way educate her as to the 
manner in which she was to treat children. She would 
never be unjust in her treatment of these dolls, and she 
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once wept bitterly because one of her brothers slapped a 
doll. How she hugged and kissed it, and in her way 
explained to Dollie that it was a mistake on her brother's 
part to slap it, for children were only to be punished 
for disobedience and other naughtinesses. She would 
consult me as to their dress, asking me if a Christian's 
doll might wear a sash if it was dressed as a baby- 
doll? I never laughed at these things, and often on 
half-holidays have helped her to nurse and mother these 
dolls. Mind, most of them were cheap dolls, and many 
of them old, but none were battered and bruised about; 
we took too much care of them. 

" How natural, then, for her to love and tend 
her younger sisters 1 Her love for them was 
always evidenced; she would intercede for them, and 
cheerfully give up anything- for them; even her half- 
holiday of play has been given up to stay and amuse a 
sick little sister. Emma was patient with them, too, 
and would listen to all their complaints. I never once 
saw her teasing or ridiculing one. 

" She used to talk to me about her conversion and 
her experience of Divine things, when we were alone. 
Always modestly and unaffectedly, yet with no uncer- 
tainty. She told me that when she was seven she 
desired to love God, and that it was then she gave her 
heart to Him. One time she said, when I was setting 
some copies in her writing-book, ' Would you put, ** I 
love Jesus, Hallelujah ! I love Jesus, yes, I do 1 " because 
all the time I am writing it will remind me of my 
loving Saviour, and that will help me to write well.' 

44 One day I said to her, * Emma, you are a very 
happy little girl; you look happy, and you are so often 
smiling 1 ' * Oh, yes,' she replied, gently, * don't you 
think it is because I am a Christian child? You have 
often told me it is the Christian who is happy.' Then, 
after thinking a little, she went on f * Now a child who 
does not love Jesus cannot really look happy.' Indeed, 
she had a very sweet smile, though she was a very 
earnest, grave little maiden. She always felt the 
responsibility of being an elder sister, and used to say, 
4 You see the little ones will copy me 1 ' 

44 When Emma was nearly ten, I took her with 
her elder brothers and sister to a children's tea meeting 
at Bethnal Green. How delighted she was to see the 
poor little waifs having a good meal 1 Afterwards there 
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was an experience meeting. For some time Emma 
shrank from speaking, because, as she whispered to me, 
she thought she had been impatient with a servant 
during the day. After a little inward prayer, she stood 
up, and with great earnestness, and tears rolling down 
her cheeks, she faltered out, * I cannot say much ; but I 
can say I love Jesus. I have many trials, but — 

1 " When fierce temptations try my heart, 
I'll sing Jesus is mine! 
And so, though tears at times may start, 
I'm singing all the time."' 

" This seems the earliest record we can find of Emma 
speaking in public; and, influenced by the attempts of 
these dear children, I may add that I, too, spoke a few 
words of testimony. But for the loving entreaties of 
my precious pupils, perhaps I should never have spoken 
for my Lord, and now for these thirty-three years I 
have been a preacher of the Gospel. 

" Soon after this meeting I accompanied Emma 
and her eldest brother and sister to a Sunday evening's 
meeting for children. Katie, who was eleven, spoke 
from • God is Love,* and Willie took the word, 
1 Calvary.' The hall was full of ordinary East-End 
children, and it was often necessary to have a policeman 
in to keep order at the meetings ; but when little Emma 
rose there was a hush. Perhaps something in the 
childish and tender voice, the bright, glowing counten- 
ance took their attention, while she gave out the words, 
* Suffer little children to come unto Me. ' She just asked 
them to come to Jesus, and told them she had done so. 
The few words were spoken with no assumption; just 
earnestly and lovingly. It was not surprising that many 
children sought the Saviour that evening, and possibly 
this was the first time I helped at a penitent-form. 
Anyway, during the day, Emma and I had prayed, 
and she said to me, * You know I would much rather 
some one else spoke; but, then, as I am such a little 
girl, perhaps the children will listen better to me.' 

" After this time Emma's health was not so good, 
and she did not again speak in public for some years. 

"It was not long after this that I had a great 
sorrow in the death of my dear father. How loving 
were Emma's ministrations, and how she begged the 
others to be very good and not give me any trouble 
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with their lessons! And one day, when my mother 
called, Emma put her arms round her neck, and, 
kissing her, whispered, ' I am so sorry for you ; but 
Jesus will comfort you.' She and one of her sisters 
knelt one on either side, and holding her hands, prayed 
for her. My mother at that time was not a Christian, 
but this was one of the steps that led her to Jesus. 

" So, in the memory of the past, she stands before 
me, just a sweet, pleasant child, always loving, always 
unselfish, with ever the ready word 'Never mind me.' 
Surely, with the life and character of such a Mother 
in Israel, her children shall rise up to call her blessed." 


CHAPTER III. 
CHILDHOOD. 

(Contintud.) 
(1868-1873.) 

"pROM the Life of her mother, I cull the follow- 
ing anecdote, regarding the early days of 
Emma Booth : — 

" It was when Emma was a girl of thirteen, during 
Mrs. Booth's first visit to Portsmouth, that an incident 
occurred which serves to illustrate the intense hatred 
of cruelty with which her children were all from the first 
inspired. Emma was out for her usual walk with the 
governess, when a donkey-cart drove past, and she 
noticed a boy belabouring the donkey with a stick. She 
called out to him to desist, but he only laughed and hit 
the harder. 

" Snatching herself away from the governess, Emma 
ran after the cart, and after a long chase at length 
overtook it and caught the reins. The boy leaped 
down, and tried to pull the donkey away; but he found 
his match for once. Snatching the stick from his hand, 
Emma showered her blows upon his head and shoulders, 
saying, ' There, now ! How do you like it? ' The boy 
was a strong young fellow, and could, no doubt, have 
easily turned the tables on his assailant. But her tears 
and pleadings proved more powerful than her blows. 

c 
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He was surprised and touched, and surrendered un- 
conditionally, promising never to repeat his cruelty, 
and kneeling, at her request, beside the donkey in the 
dusty road to ask God to pardon his sin. 

" As they rose from their knees the conquered ruffian 
apologised for having brought her so far out of her way, 
and offered to drive her back. Seated beside him in the 
donkey-cart she rode home in triumph, admiring the 
little steed, and exhorting the lad to feed it well and 
treat it with every kindness. In the meantime the 
governess had returned to complain of Emma's rash- 
ness ; but the delighted mother listened with undisguised 
pleasure to the tale, and clasped with joy her daughter 
to her heart, rejoicing most of all at the happy sequel to 
the brave attempt.' * 

An anecdote of a similar and striking character 
is told of Emma when she was but a child of eleven. 
A member of the family having been stricken with 
smallpox, the others were hastily sent away to the 
country house of a friend, who had kindly placed 
it at their disposal for the emergency. Happily the 
prompt action of the mother prevented the dread 
disease from attacking the other children. 

It was during their stay at this place that the 
incident occurred, to which reference has been 
made. 

" While staying here, one evening a fisherwoman called 
at the house selling crabs and lobsters. Emma happened 
to overhear her talking to the servant, and telling how, 
the night before, she had had quite a fright because 
one of the lobsters had jumped out of the pot when the 
water began to boil. The horror-stricken girl heard 
the woman explain how, in order to prevent them from 
casting their claws, they were put in alive when the 
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water was tepid; and how, when it began to boil, they 
would scream like children, and jump about till they 
were dead. 

" Rushing to her elder brother, Bramwell, who was 
then in charge of the party, she begged permission to 
go that very evening to the fisherman's cottage, and 
expostulate with them for their cruelty. It was in vain 
that her brother argued that the next day would do, or 
offered himself immediately to write a letter dealing with 
them regarding the matter. Nothing but an immediate 
visit from herself that very evening would suffice. 

" Finally, her persuasions carried the day, and armed 
with a lantern to light the way through the dark 
country lanes, and accompanied by her nurse, Emma 
started out for her three miles' trudge to the cottage. 

" Arrived there, she found that the fisherman and his 
wife had retired for the night, and it was only after 
some time had been spent in hammering loudly at the 
door that finally a head was cautiously thrust out of 
the upper window of the cottage. 

" ' Be't you, miss?' said the fisherman; and on learn- 
ing that the child wanted to see his wife on urgent 
business, the old couple hurriedly dressed and came down. 

" Emma left the nurse outside, fearing that she would 
not be able to speak as freely and as strongly as she 
desired in the presence of a third party. This was a 
practice to which she always adhered in after life, 
when wishing to deal faithfully with anybody in regard 
to any faults or shortcomings. 

" We can picture to ourselves with what impassioned 
earnestness the child-prophetess poured out the pent-up 
feelings of her heart, and this with such effect that the 
fisherman and his wife were seen on their knees weep- 
ing, while Emma prayed for them that their sin might 
be forgiven, and pledged them that it should not be 
repeated. 

" Then, happy at the success of her mission, she 
trudged her homeward way, resting at times on some 
heap of stones, or seeking to hide her weariness, lest 
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she should distress her nurse. On reaching the house, 
she was welcomed warmly by her brother, who listened 
with pleasure and pride to the story of her interview, 
and then fixed up her cot near his, lest the horror of 
the lobster's sufferings should disturb her sleep." 

On another occasion, seeing from her nursery 
window two boys fighting in the park opposite, she 
flew downstairs, rushed out and separated the com- 
batants, speaking to them in such a way that she 
made them shake hands with one another, and 
left them in tears. 

Although unable to take part in public meetings 
like her elder brothers and sisters, owing to her 
delicate health, she would stay cheerfully at home 
and amuse the little ones, and when the others 
returned from the meeting she would rejoice as 
much over their victories as though they had been 
her own, and look after the preparation of their 
supper for them. 

Adjutant Polly Parkins, who was at this time in 
Mrs. Booth's home, gives an interesting glimpse of 
another side of Emma's character — her prayerful- 
ness : — 

" When the others were away at their meetings, 
Emma would pray and plead with God for them with 
tears of earnestness. For at that time she never thought 
her health would allow her to do any public work. 
Indeed, the very mention of such a thing made her ill. 

" I am sure," adds the Adjutant, " that her greatest 
strength was prayer. If I missed her for a time, I 
would feel anxious, wondering if she was suffering from 
one of the sudden faints to which she was subject. But 
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usually I found her kneeling by her mother's bedside, 
her head on her arms, pouring out her soul to God ; and 
nothing pleased her more than when I could spare time 
to pray with her for the meetings that were being 
held. 

" Her Bible, too, was her constant companion. 

" But her greatest joy was in making others happy. 
Once when Mrs. Booth was away, we had something 
which Emma specially liked for dinner. But, just as 
we were going to begin, a poor ragged woman passed 
the window. Without saying a word, Emma snatched 
up her plate, flew upstairs to the front door, beckoned 
to the woman, and stood watching while she ate the 
food. Then she came back to the dining-room, so 
happy that she did not seem to care for any dinner 
herself. 

"It was always the same. She never seemed really 
at rest but when she was making others happy." 

At the age of thirteen her eldest brother, 
Bramwell, who was by this time actively engaged 
in assisting his parents in their work, and who was 
ever a pillar of strength to the younger members 
of the family, persuaded Emma to conduct some 
children's services in their home at Hackney. But 
it was not till three years later that he could over- 
come her natural timidity, and persuade her to 
commence any kind of public speaking. 

It was seldom that their ever-watchful mother 
would consent to allow any of her children to visit 
at the house of friends, and when she did so, it 
was only where she knew that there would be no 
serious danger from worldly surroundings. Nor 
did even these precautions satisfy her deep sense of 
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responsibility. A constant and regular correspon- 
dence was kept up by Mrs. Booth with her children 
during these temporary absences. Her letters were 
full of wise and spiritual advice. The following is 
an extract from a letter received by Emma from her 
mother when she was twelve years old : — 

" I was very pleased with your letter. You see where 
your mistake is; now take hold of the Holy Spirit to 
remedy it. When you are crying to the Lord to give 
you back your blessing, believe that He does it just then, 
and afterwards, if Satan says, * No ; you have not got 
it,' and tempts you to feel naughty, say, ' Oh, yes, I 
have. I believe God does give it to me, for I am 
trusting in Him! ' If Satan won't leave you, run away 
again to your chamber, and keep saying, • Jesus, I do 
believe in Thee. Thou art all in all to me, and I am 
Thine, all Thine! ' If you will keep doing this Satan 
must fly. He cannot stand long before faith. I should 
like you to get this blessing back before going to 
Clifton. You know many eyes will be on you there, and 
you will exert a very important influence on those little 
boys. You must tell them about Jesus and His salva- 
tion, and you cannot do this rightly unless you have 
power to live well. Watch much. You know, my child, 
how useless it is to try to be a Christian unless we watch 
over ourselves." 

One other incident of her child-life should be 
mentioned, as showing the sensitiveness of her con- 
science, and her determination, at all costs, to do 
her duty. 

Mrs. Booth had sent Emma to the dentist. Being 
unable to accompany her, owing to other urgent 
matters which required attention, she had sent with 
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her their devoted nurse. After reaching the dental 
parlour, however, the child's courage completely 
failed her, and in spite of all persuasions she would 
not allow the offending tooth to be extracted. The 
dentist, who was a Christian man, reminded her 
that being the daughter of such parents she ought 
to be willing to abide by their wishes. But she 
was firm in her refusal, and finally started home. 
On her way the thought suddenly struck her that 
she might have hurt the dentist in his soul. This 
greatly distressed her. She asked the nurse if she 
thought this might be so. The latter felt it was 
quite possible, but was unwilling to return, fearing 
that the child's courage might again fail her. But 
nothing could satisfy her till she had returned and 
told the dentist personally that she feared lest her 
lack of courage should have hurt his soul. She had 
come to beg him not to let this be the case, and 
to endure patiently whatever he might think best. 
Tears filled the dentist's eyes, as he assured her 
that if any harm had been caused, it was certainly 
more than undone by her present words and 
actions. The child bravely enduring for the sake 
of another's soul the pain from which she would 
herself have naturally shrunk, was an illustration 
of Emma's after life. 


CHAPTER IV. 

YOUTH. 

(1874- 1 880.) 

/^wing to the serious accident already referred 
to, it was necessary for Emma in her early 
youth to avoid the excitement of public speaking. 
In fact, her natural timidity made her feel that it 
would never be possible for her to imitate in this 
respect the example of her mother, or of her elder 
sister. 

But this did not prevent her from undertaking 
meetings amongst children. Here she felt happy 
and at home, and for some time she cherished the 
hope that this would be her life-work. 

With all the tenderness of an elder brother, 
Bramwell encouraged her to go forward, helping 
her to gather together the children in the neigh- 
bourhood, and aiding her with spiritual advice. 

The following extracts are from letters written 
to him in 1876, when Emma was sixteen years of 
age, during his temporary absence in Scotland, 
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where he had gone to avoid a threatened breakdown 
in health : — 

" I want to work for God and souls, but I am afraid 

I shall not be able to do it in the way that does, 

but in some other way. That will do, will it not? " 


" Mr. X came to see us the other night. I was 

out driving. When I came back he was here, but I 

would not go in. He is a nice fellow, but he is unsaved 

in every sense of the word, and therefore I keep out of 

the way." 

* * * 

" London. 

" I will not say East or West. 
•" Either June, July, or August. 

" I am sitting thinking, thinking, in front of nine 
flowers, some in bloom, some out, dead out — thinking 
until I feel as if I would give my all — what little it is, 
still it would be all — to be good, and until I want you 
to come home and help me. You say I am to go to 
God. I have been. 

44 I wish I could always be good, and do good, and 
say good; but I can't, and so it is no use wishing. 

" I strongly advise you to come from under the care 

of X , Esq., and come under mine. Of course, the 

air is very good for you, and the riding very delicious, 
but then you have so much time for thinking, and 
there is a possibility of your thinking about some- 
thing else besides Latin declensions, even while you are 
declining them. 

44 Do cheer up, and feel happy. I feel sure there is 
* gold in the sky ' somewhere, even if we cannot see it. 

44 I send you as much love as will go for a penny 
and this. 

" Your Sister for ever and ever, 

"Moss." 


'. 
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44 St. Leonards. 

44 My head is outrageously bad to-night, and I feel 
somehow out of sorts and altogether queer. Not that 
I want you to telegraph this to mamma, because I have 
been much better since I have been here. 

44 I know I am a disgraceful girl not to write, but 
somehow I have dreaded letter-writing ever since I have 
been at St. Leonards. In fact, I believe I would rather 
do any mortal thing than write one, with the exception 
of preaching a sermon, which I do not intend to do yet 
awhile, if ever, whatever the future hopes of the world 
may be ! No, I am afraid I was not born for a parson 
much as I should like to be one for your sake." 

Writing to one of her sisters, who was at school, 
Emma says : — 

44 My very precious Sister, 

44 I must make time to write a letter to my 
learned sister. 

44 Well, I suppose you are completely jumping into 
your lessons, and literally galloping through them. And 
go on by all means. My only advice is, do not get so 
far in the study of mythology as to forgej in the 
smallest degree the celebrated being born in Gateshead 
in the year i860, died when she gave up the ghost, 
which seems to me the most important thing to be 
remembered in biography I 

44 Well, but this being gets very down sometimes, 
and she would often like a little tite a tite with her 
sister, though that sister may be far above her in 
everything and in every way. 

44 But now for business. 

44 1st. You must write a few lines to me. Surely, if 
I can make time to write a letter now and then to you, 
with all my teaching, washing, and dressing, loving, 
whipping, and kissing my bairns, you can find time to 
send me a line, at least once a fortnight. Just a 
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scribble, and any sort of a scribble, on any sort of 
'papier,' with any sort of spelling; in fact, anything, 
as long as it will reach the capacity of my understanding. 

44 2nd. When you write tell me what you do, in school 
and out, and if they all talk 4 Francais! ' If so, how 
do you get on? 

44 3rd. I do not get on at all. 

44 4th. The children are doing well in every way. 

44 5th. Do you go to church ? 

44 6th. Tell me when you will come home, to the 
second. 

44 7th. With love to Miss , and all those who love 

you, and with as much love as I dare let travel by itself, 
44 I am, as ever and for ever, 

14 Your own loving Sister, 

44 Moss." 

Her work among children, however, proved a 
valuable training-ground for her. With her younger 
sister, Eva, as her helper, and with all the elder 
members of the household shut out, under strict 
orders not to listen at the door, she would hold her 
meetings in the schoolroom. Previous to the little 
service she would scrub and brush in the scullery 
any of the children who appeared to need it, for her 
religious work always had a tinge of practicality 
about it. The meeting was no mere Bible class, but 
a definite effort to get the children converted, and 
frequently they would have a row of weeping 
penitents at the chairs, and would point them to 
the Saviour. 

Her mother tells us that Emma's heart was so 
tender and sympathetic that she almost dreaded 
sending her out for her daily walk, so deeply was 
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she affected by the sight of any suffering. Again 
and again would she return with her heart harrowed 
on account of some little shoeless, shivering child 
whom she had seen. The pennies of her pocket- 
money were saved with scrupulous care for " the 
very most forlorn children." 

Her timidity in regard to platform efforts did 
not prevent her from earnestly seeking the salva- 
tion of individual souls. The following touching 
incident is culled from the Consul's address at her 
wedding, some twelve years later : — 

" I remember a particular occasion when God helped 
me as, perhaps, never before. I was somewhere between 
fifteen and sixteen, when one day on my way to the 
little Hackney Mission Hall, as we then called it, I met 
a rough-looking man. He was standing up against a 
stone wall, and I was walking to the meeting with 
somebody, whom I left because I thought I should have 
a better chance of getting the man to come, and some- 
thing in my soul made me realise that his need was very 
great indeed. Stepping across the road, I spoke to him, 
and at last succeeded in getting him to come with me 
to the hall. That night that man was saved. 

" I found afterwards that he was a prodigal boy — a boy 
who had been away from home for years. Though a 
man now, he had left it when quite young. I asked him 
if he would like me to go home with him. He was 
crying very much. He had been telling out the long 
catalogue of sins at Christ's feet; but a new ray of 
happiness lit up his face as we trotted off together to 
find that little mother's home. Of course, not being 
there, you would not understand my feelings, but I shall 
never forget the impression that little mother's face 
made upon my heart. She was very short, and her face 
was very wan. As she lifted her arms to get them round 
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this long-lost boy's neck, I thought she would never 
have succeeded, for he was a very big man indeed. As 
he knelt down at her feet she put her arms round him, 
and their tears mingled together. As she talked to him 
— some of the sentences seemed written upon my heart 
never to be effaced — * With every blessing I have asked 
at my breakfast I have prayed for you ; and every time 
I have been out in the open air I have looked for you ! 
Indeed, all my life, Ben, has been a sort of hunt after 
you! • 

"As I left them there weeping and praising God 
together, and went home, I looked up through the 
darkness of that night into Christ's face, and said, 
' Lord, let that be so with me ; whatever I have, and 
am, let that be my experience, known in Heaven, and 
known amongst all who shall know me down here, that 
my whole life may be a sort of hunt after those whom 
Thou didst die to redeem — whether eating or drinking, 
single or married, or whatever comes to me — that I may 
be able to say equally, when I recognise the prodigals 
whom Thou shalt help even me to bring home, my 
whole existence has been a sort of hunt after them, and 
that my supreme joy was in their salvation.' " 

As a consequence of her illness, Emma was liable 
in her youth to severe attacks of depression. Happy 
was it for her that she was able at these times to 
unburden her heart freely to her mother. 

The following letter was written by her when 
she was fifteen : — 

" 3 Gore Road, 5 November, 1875. 

" My very dear Mamma, 

" I should like to know very much who 
informed you that my last letter was a school one, or 
that it was not a heart letter? 

" Well, I suppose I must begin my heart performance, 
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for I see there is no way of getting out of it. I wonder 
how heart performances look when they are written down 
on paper. I should like to know very much how mine 
looks. I wonder if it looks like most girls' of fifteen 
years? Sometimes I think it does, and sometimes I 
think there never was another heart like mine. 

" You see, it is so full — what of is quite another ques- 
tion, and, what is more, I cannot tell you. Perhaps you 
do not need telling. You remember when you were 
fifteen yourself. That is what most mothers forget. 
And no wonder. They have no time to make castles 
in the air ! No ! There is the baby to attend to. They 
have no time to think of a golden future. No. Their 
mind is fully occupied with the present. 

" There is Tommy wants a new pair of breeches, and 
Bessie a new hat, and, most of all, papa's tea wants 
getting ready, and she must get a smiling face and 
sparkling eye ready to meet him. Of course she must ! 
As if she had had nothing but golden futures and castles 
in the air to think about since she saw him lastl 

" And yet, that is just what girls' hearts are full of — 
mind you, that is not to say mine is. But there, they 
look at it in another light. ' Yes,' you say, 4 I know 
they do think about Tommy's breeches and Bessie's hat. 
Go on, please. I allow they think about getting papa's 
tea ready and a smiling face, etc., to meet him.' 

" I beg your pardon. They think about everything 
else as well. They must do something to get a living, 
at least most of them must, and those that need not, 
well, all I have to say is, it would do them more good 
than sitting at home trying to find out whether they 
have delicate constitutions, and sipping port wine to 
make themselves believe so. If they had a patch to 
put on Tommy's breeches and to use their useless brains 
in planning out haw much or how many can be got 
for 6jd. 

" ' Well, but then,' you say, ' Emma, I am surprised 
at you talking in this way. Do you mean to tell me 
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you do not think there is anything better worth living 
for than patching breeches and planning money? That 
is all very well for those who do not know better, but 
you, after all your training, you could live for precious 
souls, and even if it is not quite so comfortable down 
here, think, Oh ! think, Emma, of your reward in 
Heaven, when you look round and see those who have 
been brought to God under your instrumentality.' 

" Well, you are jumping at conclusions again very 
quickly, mamma dear. I never said my heart was full 
of it, or that I ever did such a thing in my life as 
build a castle in the air, or think of a golden future. 
When I do I will consider whether I will let you know ! 

" I am very sorry — so sorry that it is no use to attempt 
to put it into words — to hear that you are so poorly. I 
do pray for you, that God will bless you, and yet quite 
restore you to perfect health and strength. 

" And now I must say good-bye to my poor little heart 
letter. 

" With very, very much love to my own dear mother, 

" Your loving 

" Emma Moss." 

To this letter Mrs. Booth sent her the following 
beautiful and helpful letter, which is the more 
interesting as it gives her mother's own estimate 
of her character at this early period (1876) : — 

" My very dear Emma, 

" I hope you are recovering from the fit 
of dumps into which you had fallen when you wrote 
me. I note all you say, and am quite willing to admit 
that most girls of sixteen would feel very much as you 
did about Katie coming, my being away, etc. But, 
then, my Emma is not one of these ' most girls.' She 
has more sense, more dignity of character, and, above 
all, more religion. She only ^ot into the dumps, and 
for once felt and spoke like ' one of the foolish women ! ' 
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" Well, that is all over now, and I doubt not she is 
herself again, acting as my representative, taking all 
manner of responsibility and interest in her brothers and 
sisters — tired often with them, but never tired of them — 
acting the daughter to her dear precious papa, and the 
faithful, watchful friend to the whole household. I 
know that is her character, and I shall not receive any 
opinion that would contradict it, even from herself. 

" My dear child, don't grow weary in well doing, or 
in enduring. The reward is always greater than the 
sacrifice. Jesus ' reigns,' and He will never forget the 
work of faith and the labour of love which nobody else 
sees. When a friend does a secret kindness, we say, 
1 Ah, it was not only a great kindness, but the way in 
which it was done was so nice, so acceptable, that it 
made it double the value. There was no splash, no fuss, 
no telling folks, and talking about sacrifice. It was all 
so quiet, so hidden, but so real.' 'Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, a cup of cold water shall not lose its reward.' 

" Jesus feels very much as we do. Only He knows 
how to reward, and He won't forget ! Bless His name, 
my dear child, and take courage. You will share in the 
spoils, the eternal spoils, of my victory in this place, for 
there will be spoils, such as will be eternally saved. 
Pray much for me, that the Lord will supply all my 
needs, physical and spiritual. 

" Your ever loving Mother, 

" Catherine Booth." 

Writing to her a little later, Mrs. Booth says : — 

" Yes, I know all about it, more than you think I do. 
But this is only the infancy of our being, and it is better 
to possess these capacities of loving, even if they are 
never filled in this world, because there is a grand 
realisation for them in the next. * That they all may be 
one; as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in Us. ' * I will that they also 
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whom Thou hast given Me, be with Me where I am; 
that they may behold My glory! • This is the consum- 
mation for the Bride, the Lamb's wife. And what can 
be a greater fullness of bliss than for a bride to behold 
her bridegroom's glory? She only finds her own in his. 
therefore here is fullness of joy for ever. We are made 
for larger ends than earth can compass. Oh, let us be 
true to our exalted destiny, and hold every earthly love 
and joy as secondary to our heavenly ! The Lord bless 
you, and give you as much of earth as He sees will 
prepare you for Himself ! 

" Do I love you as much as ever? What a super- 
fluous question ! I cannot measure my love for you 
by degrees. It is of the sort that knows nothing of 
decrease or increase. It is always full. I repose in you 
the most sacred trust, and this is the highest proof of 
love and confidence. I only hope the Lord may find you 
one to take my place who will love you with half as 
strong and unselfish a love. 1 believe He will." 

The following extract from Emma's answer to 
one of these letters further illustrates how tenderly 
was Mrs. Booth loved by her children : — 

" My dearest Mamma, 

" Your precious little note cheered me up to 
the skies this morning, and I would not exchange it 
for many a long letter of two or three pages. Yes, I 
will more than ever take things to the Lord. 

" I am beginning to want to see you very much. 
The only bit I have of you now is your photo, and that 
I keep on the mantelpiece, so that the children can run 
and have a kiss now and then. Eva had it in bed this 
morning, and, as Lucy thought she had had it long 
enough, she said : ' Eva, give her to me. She will be 
torn up before I can get her.' They all talk about you, 
for, of course, they know there is no one like you in the 
world, nor ever will be." 

D 
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It was in 1877, during her stay at St. Leonards, 
that Emma Booth for the first time spoke in public. 
Her mother writes the following interesting account 
of this occurrence in a letter to a friend : — 

" You will be surprised to hear that Emma spoke in 
the hall here on Sabbath last. I could not believe it, 
but it was so. We have a good little woman evangelist 
here, who is struggling with a lot of rough poor people, 
and she had so enlisted Emma's sympathy and won her 
heart as to get her to promise to help her, though it 
was more than she had hoped to persuade her to take a 
service. On Sunday night, however, to her astonish- 
ment, Emma went on the platform and took a hymn- 
book, and began as though she had been at it for twelve 
months. She preached from Isaiah, 10th chapter, 
3rd verse, and they all say she did wonderfully. Not a 
hesitancy or apparent qualm. She tells me that she felt 
unutterable things, but was enabled to keep calm out- 
side. There were five souls sought salvation — a real 
triumph for this place." 

Thus simply and without ostentation was com- 
menced the public and platform career which played 
so important a part in Emma Booth's life-work 
during the next twenty-six years, placing her in 
the very forefront among the women-speakers of 
her day. It soon became evident that, so far from 
her own estimate being correct as to her gifts not 
being in this direction, she possessed platform 
ability of no ordinary character, and a voice of 
remarkable richness and carrying power, which 
could be distinctly heard in the largest auditoriums 
that she was destined afterwards to occupy. In 
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fact, when undergoing treatment for a temporary 
attack of hoarseness, Sir Morell Mackenzie, the 
specialist, stated that her throat was among the 
best he had ever known for public speaking. Her 
distinct enunciation, the easy flow of language, the 
originality of her ideas, together with the wonderful 
forcefulness and yet pathos in their expression, 
combined to mark her out as one of nature's orators, 
of the ' ' born, not made ' ' type. 

Nevertheless, in these early years it was the plat- 
form that constituted her peculiar cross, and it was 
only the strong and overpowering sense of duty 
that finally enabled her to overcome the intense 
shrinking from publicity that characterised her. 

It was when Emma was eighteen that what had 
hitherto been known as the Christian Mission was 
converted into The Salvation Army. The change 
of name was followed by an immense increase in 
activity. The adoption of military titles, uniforms, 
and measures gave a new impetus to the work. 

In the choice of the uniform of the women- 
workers Emma was able to afford her mother great 
assistance. While The General and Mrs. Booth 
saw clearly the importance of severe simplicity 
and non-worldliness in the dress of their Officers, 
they were equally opposed to their workers appear- 
ing in a needlessly unbecoming attire. 

They had already encountered considerable diffi- 
culties in this respect. On the one hand, there was 
a tendency among some of the women evangelists 
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to verge dangerously near the foolish fashions of 
the world ; on the other hand, there were some who 
utterly lacked taste, and in their effort to be plain 
made themselves ridiculous. To avoid these dangers 
it was decided to adopt a uniform. 

It was not difficult to come to a decision in regard 
to the plain blue gown, but it was by no means 
so easy to decide upon a distinctive head-dress. 
Shutting themselves up in a room with bonnets of 
various sizes and descriptions, Mrs. Booth and her 
daughter Emma tried first one and then another. 
Finally, the now famous Hallelujah bonnet was 
decided upon and became part of the uniform, 
helping no little in giving The Salvation Army girl 
her distinctive character, and in enabling her to win 
her way into the hearts and homes of the people. 

To the women-Officers who were now sent out 
in constantly increasing numbers belongs a large 
share of the credit for the wonderful progress made 
during the next few years. Especially were they 
welcomed by the churchless masses, for whose 
salvation General and Mrs. Booth had so specially 
consecrated their lives. 

The following letter, written by Mrs. Booth to her 
daughter Emma, gives an interesting description of 
the tidal wave of salvation that the adoption of the 
new methods had helped to inaugurate : — 

" Yes, I want you to come. Try and get the children 
into a good state of soul before you leave them. The 
Mayor was at the meeting the other night. When 
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shaking hands with me he said, ' This is a most 
wonderful movement!' 

" Oh, my dear child, it makes me long to see you all 
at it, in some way or other ! Tell Eva and Lucy to get 
on and to get ready, but above all to keep their souls 
right. It is not to the clever, or to the talented, or 
educated that these things are given, but to the whole- 
hearted and spiritual. It was so in Christ's day, and it 
is so now. 

" We had a grand crush last night, and I trust some- 
thing was done for eternity; but, Oh! dear, there are 
plenty of discouragements everywhere. The Devil must 
be stronger and wiser on his lines than we give him 
credit for. I got some comfort this morning from Rev. 
ioth chapter, 7th verse. (The mystery of God should be 
finished.) If God calls His plan with the earth ' the 
mystery,' how vain is it for us to try to understand it; 
but what a comfort to realise that the time is coming 
when it will be ' finished ! ' What a joy to see it, if we 
are on the right side. We must roll the responsibility 
on Him, and go on in faith that the result will be worth 
the cost. 

" Your ' Training Home girls ' look well and happy. 
I allowed myself to be drawn in an open perambulator 
at the head of the procession last night, a gazing-stock 
to the town! I felt a little of the meaning of Paul's 
glorying in the Cross! Oh, what poor little shame- 
faced Soldiers we are, after all! 

" I note the discouraging circumstances you name. 
True, there is much to deplore everywhere, but we 
cannot help it. We have to do the best we can with 
the material we have, as the Lord has to do with us 
all. What an undertaking He must have on His hands ! 
I was never so able to understand the sufferings of 
Christ in enduring the contradiction of sinners as I 
am now. The whole work of saving men is a work of 
suffering from the beginning to the end. But then, 
saviours must not draw back. The Lord help us! " 


CHAPTER V. 

THE TRAINING HOME. 

(1880-1888.) 

tn 1880, a Women's Training Home was estab- 
lished by The General for the training of 
women-Officers in The Salvation Army. It was 
placed under the charge of Miss Emma Booth. The 
first Home accommodated twenty girls, and was 
quickly filled. 

Shortly afterwards a large orphanage, covering 
some two and a half acres of land, and admirably 
suited for our purposes, was offered for sale to The 
General. Several visits of inspection were made, 
and the quick eye of The General saw that the place 
would make an admirable Training Home, with a 
wing for men and another for women, accommo- 
dating three hundred Cadets and Officers. What 
had hitherto been a large open quadrangle could 
also be converted into a fine auditorium, capable 
of seating from four to five thousand persons. 

It was the greatest financial venture The Army 
had so far attempted; but, apart from monetary 
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considerations, all were agreed that the premises 
were well suited for Army purposes. 

During one of the visits, Miss Booth, Commis- 
sioner Howard, and one or two of the Staff were 
inspecting the rooms when Miss Booth suggested 
that they, should have a time of special prayer 
regarding the matter. Then and there they dropped 
upon their knees, and asked the Lord that the 
building might be acquired. That prayer was 
answered, and a few weeks later the property, which 
afterwards became the famous International Con- 
gress Hall and Training Homes at Clapton, passed 
into the hands of The Army, and became one of 
its most successful battle-grounds. 

From 1880 to 1888 Emma Booth was popularly 
known in the Home, and among Salvationists 
generally, as " The Training Home Mother " : for, 
young as she was, she held no other title but that 
of Miss Emma, or Miss Booth. Helping to dispense 
titles to hundreds of others yearly, and with Officers 
of all ranks gladly accepting her authority, she 
sought no recognition for herself. And yet the firm, 
sweet will swayed those Homes with unquestioned 
power. Indeed, the rule of love was never and 
nowhere more absolute than in the hearts of those 
Training Home girls. Scattered by thousands all 
over the world to-day, not one but reveres the name 
of Emma Booth. 

The system of Training here established was of a 
thoroughly practical character. Young men and 
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women, who had offered themselves for the work, 
were received — taught the methods, principles, and 
doctrines of The Salvation Army — instructed in the 
Bible, public speaking and visitation, and generally 
trained to be prayerful, holy, happy, energetic 
winners of souls. 

Miss Booth, whose special responsibility was, of 
course, the women in training, manifested from the 
first a remarkable aptitude for this kind of work. 
Her insight into character, and her endless patience 
in developing what existed, and adding what might 
be lacking, enabled her to make out of some of the 
most unpromising material successful and devoted 
Officers; while from the more able and daring she 
selected her staff of assistants. 

Between her and these helpers there sprang up a 
warm, mutual attachment, which carried one back 
to the days of primitive discipleship, and seemed 
to give a beautiful illustration of the way in which 
the same spirit could accomplish similar results, 
whether in London or in Palestine. 

For some of her Staff she had special names, 
expressive of qualities which she desired to impress 
upon their hearts — Steadfast, Victory, Faithful, 
Forward, Violent. 

Not only were her Staff selected with admirable 
judgment, but they were well organised, and the 
various responsibilities committed to them were 
carefully defined and intelligently executed. They 
were advised, guided, directed, impelled by the 
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strong, yet gentle, personality of Miss Booth. 
Beautiful were the letters that she sent to them 
from time to time. The following is one among 
many such : — 

'• One word to seal on paper the agreement made 
to-night. New days and new victories are before you, 
and although they must mean new and unknown battles, 
hard, and dark contests, yet on eternal conquest can 
be the daily result. Christ the Saviour was a conqueror 
over Christ the man, and He will live again in you, to 
lift you up and beyond yourself. Not that He will or 
wants to extract your feelings, but simply to make you, 
together with Him, a monarch over and in spite of 
them! 

" Oh, my dear K , it all can be so ! There w 

power, strength, sufficiency in accordance and equal to 
all you require. 

" I feel and know God has given you much light. 
Walk in it. Weary not. The strong and courageous 
Soldier shall possess the land. I want the object 1 — An 
Army of blood-washed, God-kept warrior-women, who 
shall stand at nothing, victorious over sin and self, such 
as shall be used on earth, and meet to spend eternity 
with Him. 

" Hurry on with me towards this. We must be equal 
to the chance. The promises are sure 1 I want you to 
climb up to God, and know from Him direct His wishes, 
and then for your whole life to be the fulfilment of 
them. 

" As for me, I am here to help you, to suffer with and 
for you. But by contract unchanging- you know my life 
is given to the many; I cannot sacrifice the greater for 
the few, even should I sometimes be tempted to. But if 
you rise with me to seek the same only, first, always 
then, as my girl, my Soldier, comrade, friend, I own 
you; and ever ready on these lines to serve you is 

" Your Mother." 
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The following letter, addressed to one of the Staff, 
serves to show how faithfully and yet tenderly the 
Training Home Mother called their attention to 
any fault she might have noticed : — 

" Give enclosed to R , pray with her alone before 

she starts, and kiss her, and make her feel your sympa- 
thies and prayers will follow her — and yet, I want her to 
go just for Jesus' sake alone! 

" I know the Lord will make my visit here worth 
while, and then as early as possible ' Home ' once more ! 
Oh, my precious post, fain would I fill it better! I 
shall yet ! God will help me — and you will do more for 
the second Division I 

" ' Oh, time is flying fast! ' We must hasten in our 
work ! Every moment spent to the best possible advan- 
tage ! Rise to hurry on ! Help and bless everybody. 
Give, give, give, and you shall abundantly receive! 

" Oh, that we could look on all as God does, and feel 
and act as very gods, in His dear place. I'm in for 
this experience in the hearts of hundreds — and it 
shall come. Care for nothing else, and help me I I 
ask you to. 

" Wherever you be, let every breath you draw scorn 
everything that is * little ' and self-like, and help to 
build that which shall remain beautiful for everl 

" I did not quite understand what you said, or rather 

meant, of in the station. The dear Lord has been 

very mindful of you. Don't speak depreciatingly of 
anybody who is ' good ' ! 

" Let nobody tempt you to. There are emptier cups of 
love and bliss than yours ; find and fill them, if you can 
— be an angel of mercy and blessing to all. Do. He 
asks it, who is able to supply the needed grace! 

" Never * grow weary,' and to the end of the road, e'en 
in the darkest, hardest places, am I, my own girl, 

" Your unchanging 

" Mother." 
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The following beautiful letter was addressed 
jointly to the Training Home Staff : — 

" My Precious Girls, 

" The days are so filled, and time flies so quickly, 
that the half I intend and want to do often remains 
undone. Oh, how many letters I would write you in 
the nights, could I but see in the dark ! All your faces 
are so often before me, and over and over again am I 
able to pray for you. I think more than ever before 
since I have been away this time do I realise how fully 
I belong to you each, and how it is my God-given mission 
in life to serve you, to suffer, if needs be, on your behalf, 
and to fight with you the fight for victory I 

" The Training Home Band is, I am sure, God's own 
device to knit together the hearts of the faithful, and to 
make, amid all earth's inconsistency and sin, an un- 
changing Army of true Soldiers, whose glory is in the 
precious Cross. I thank Him, Oh, so much, that He has 
called me to be one among the number; now I only live 
to help in making thousands more. 

" I see these people all around me, everywhere — in 
their sin, misery, and blindness. Oh, it's awful ! drink, 
poverty, wretchedness — nothing, most of them for time, 
and surely still more naked would they stand in Eternity's 
dawn 1 And yet all blood-bought I Not one too low for 
Jesus to love, to win, and to redeem. Oh, my heart 
nearly breaks as I just look at them all and think of it 1 
And then I remember our Homes full of those who have 
given themselves for the seeking and saving of them, 
and in earnestness which cannot be written my heart 
cries to God to make us each worthy and able for the 
work 

" Oh, one soul is of more value than worlds on worlds ! 
What ought we not to feel and be and do for the saving 
of the many 1 God must help us — me and you." 

There was not a department, and scarcely a 
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detail of the Training Homes which did not, from 
time to time, receive Miss Booth's personal over- 
sight, down to tasting the Cadets' food, or visiting 
the dormitories at night, to find out if all was 
according to her wish. 

In sickness she was, indeed, as a ministering 
angel. The severe suffering through which she had 
passed in her earlier youth seemed to have awakened 
in her heart the tenderest sympathy for the sick. A 
cup of tea from " The Mother's " own table, made 
with her own hand, and shared with the sufferer at 
the bedside, proved a more powerful tonic than the 
best prescription that the doctor could devise. 

In one instance a Cadet appeared to be dying. 
Finding out from the doctor that the crisis would 
recur for several nights about two a.m., she was 
there each night to cheer her in the struggle for 
life, with the result that the Cadet recovered, 
became an Officer, and has spent years upon the 
Field. 

One of her assistants tells how Miss Booth visited 
her when seriously ill in the hospital. Finding that 
the patient was not being treated with sufficient 
kindness or consideration, she made immediate 
arrangements for her removal, coming herself the 
next day to fetch her, and preparing for her a com- 
fortable room next to her own office, where she could 
personally supervise everything, and drop in amid 
her many engagements for a few words of prayer 
or cheer, which were so precious to the sufferer. 
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Before the removal of the patient from the 
hospital, however, she asked to see the superin- 
tendent and the matron. In vain did they send 
messages desiring to be excused. She must deliver 
her soul for the sake of the other patients whom 
she was unable to remove, but over whose sufferings 
her heart was bleeding. What passed at those 
interviews none but those to whom she spoke knew, 
for it was her custom at such times to exclude all 
listeners. But the matron, a hard, cold character, 
was in tears at the conclusion of her interview. 

In times of sorrow and bereavement Miss Booth's 
sympathy was boundless. It seemed impossible 
for a shadow to cross the faces or lives of those 
around her without " The Mother " finding it out, 
however anxiously they might seek to hide it. 
" What is the matter?" she inquired of one such. 
" You are sad about something. There is a burden 
on your heart, and you have not told me." " I was 
thinking of my mother," said the girl. " Let me 
kiss you for your mother," she said, tenderly; and 
the " sorrow shared " was a sorrow more than 
44 halved." 

From another of her Staff she learned that her 
mother was much opposed to The Army. Gladly 
she arranged to call upon the mother, who after- 
wards wrote to her daughter to say that Miss Booth 
had been to see her, but that she was " not The 
Salvation Army : she was an angel dropped down 
from the skies !" 
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" Just the mere actual work Miss Booth did in 
the Training- Home was something terrible,' ' says 
one of her Staff. 

" She used to come in the morning-, meet her heads 
of Departments, hurry through the most pressing of her 
letters, and then go into the lecture-room, to use every 
fibre of her being in the most intense sort of public 
speaking for an hour; then come out, take a cup of 
cocoa, and go straight at her • Personals ' (interviews 
with Cadets) for the rest of the day. 

" Her lectures were always forceful and original. She 
has cultivated the art of saying deep things simply, of 
making all matters whereon she dwells clear to minds 
unwonted to close thought. She gathers illustrations 
diligently from walks of daily life familiar to her 
listeners. ' Mother's Lectures ' have been carried in 
little scrawled blank books all over the world. The 
unrecorded inspiration breathed through them has 
vivified ' dry bones ' in the valleys of .all countries. 
One we heard, years ago, from the text, ' Happy 
is he that coridemneth not himself in the thing which 
he alio we th,' stands out in our memory as fresh as 
ever. We expect to see it written on the pages of the 
Judgment Day book, if it opens at last for us on an 
unblotted record of failure, so keenly and pointedly did 
it map out the line of little indulgences, of tiny scraps 
of worldliness, of self-excusings, by which one might 
trace for herself a way to hell through the very Training 
Home of The Salvation Army! 

" They were intensely practical talks. 

111 If Christ had laid down Calvary, He might 
have gone and written sone very beautiful poetry; 
but the spirit would have fled from Him,' is again 
one of her sentences burnt into our memory. Doubt- 
less, every Training Home girl has her own little 
store ! 

" Somehow, many of Miss Booth's sayings were 
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unforgettable, even by the women who found them 
incomprehensible. 

" ' I see now what Mother meant when she said so 
and so,' many a girl has cried, from the heart of a 
deepened experience, who sat taking stolid notes of 
lecture after lecture, jotting down sentences which, to 
her, were only words stored away till God brought her 
nearer the speaker's standpoint. 

" Few Field girls but can recall, for the help and 
cheer of their own hours of weakness and weariness, 
more than one day when they saw Miss Booth leaning 
on a chair, almost too exhausted to stand, through the 
fiery address she would give them; or some time when 
they crept into her room for the ' Personal,' grieving 
silently over the bandaged brow and throbbing temples 
which she was disregarding in her passionate eagerness 
for their advancement. 

" ' I think the first thing that helped me was 
Miss Booth sitting down on the floor beside me,' quoth 
one girl whom she pulled through a most dreadful time 
of the blackness of darkness of despairing scepticism. 
' I flung myself down on the hearth-rug, just desperate, 
and she sat down by me, and put her arms around me.' 

" The deep, yearning love she had for the women 
God had given her ' out of the world,' cannot be under- 
stood at any shallow stage of Christian experience I Her 
long patience with anyone she believed good at bottom 
was a thing more evident upon the surface. So long as 
it was possible, she kept up personal correspondence 
with every woman who had passed through the Training 
Home, to the number of seven hundred ; and her letters 
were a real answering of theirs, and a thoughtful, 
prayerful meeting of their difficulties and anxieties." 

The following outlines of two of her Training 
Home lectures will serve to show how practical 
and yet touching were these talks. 
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LOVE AND LABOUR. 


tt 
«« 


Labour strengthens and deepens her love! 
If you want to work well, love much! 
If you want to love much, work more! 
" People won't believe you love if you don't labour! 
If we want an increase of love in The Salvation Army, 
we want also an increase of labour. 

" How to be good, happy, well, successful? There 
is sense and truth in the response of work ! 
" How to work? 

"(a) Evenly! In season, and out of season 1 Not 
dying to save the world one week, and leaving it to 
die the next. Even effort! 
" (*>) Off ordinary lines 1 


MEN OF HEART NEEDED. 

" God wants men of heart, tenderness. He has 
always chosen them. He may have surrounded them 
with men of head, etc., when He could not get the 
combination. But His leading spirit has been a deep 
feeling soul filled with a constraining love ! 

" No man has done much at the reaching of any 
standard, who has not had an absorbing love for it ! 

" Our work is to influence hearts! It is the hearts 
of men with which we seek to deal ! And only men 
with great heart power are sufficient! 

" While ability has its place and value in the Kingdom 
of God, it is utterly nowhere without grace! The 
greatest of these is love! God thinks so, and we mustl 

" The grace scarcest upon earth is love unfeigned / 
Yet the one that can accomplish most, needed most! 

" The Training Home in the past has been valuable 
inasmuch as it has been used of God to create and 
increase this grace, so that all round the world it has 
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come to be the trade-mark (expected) of Training Home 
folk, that there will be about them this breathing, 
softening, melting, forgiving, inspiring spirit of love. 

" We have missed opportunities for battle exercise 
— we have had many disadvantages, large numbers, etc. 
But to a very large extent in this main essential we 
have gained the end of the training — our people have 
been smashed down, melted, softened, and have gone 
forth new creatures in love! 

"In our new system we have now the advantage of 
much, and increased opportunity in the way of Field 
experience for our Cadets. But this must not take the 
place of the other. We must not be satisfied in teaching 
the people how to act — we want them to love! We 
don't want machines; and, valuable as system is, we 
must see to it that it is the expression of the soul, not 
the mere force of the circumstances. And if we don't 
see to it, we shall be in danger of turning out men 
' sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. ' 

" We want compassionate, tender, loving hearts, able 
to break over sin and sinners, as Christ's did. We 
want people of strong feelings that they may take in 
things. 

"If people would speak, they must feel. If we can 
get men to begin to feel, they will be saved. 

"If they would act, and continue acting, as The Army 
demands, they must be more than head, they must have 
heart. My experience tells me that the more heart a 
being has, the more can you do in and through him. 

"If men would serve successfully, they must love — 
not hirelings. 

"If they would govern, equally important. 

" How to make people large-hearted, loving and 
tender? God's way. He comes near us, and breathes 
His own Spirit into us. He sends us to do the same. 

" It is the spirit of a man that is the man. The 
spirit that marks, makes, and lasts, either for good 
or evil. 

E 
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" You can't give what you have not. You can't make 
bold men if you lack courage; or enduring men, if you 
lack perseverance I 

" Your life to your Soldiers is valuable, inasmuch as 
it is the expression of a Christly heart within. 

44 The martyrs' sacrifices still live because they were 
so unmistakable an expression of the love they carried I 

" A spirit among them 1 

" Whole lives have been influenced by the meeting 
with one being I 

" Cultivate heart yourselves. 

" Put a watch on yourself. Don't become cold, 
professional I " 

The " Personals M referred to on page 46 were 
one great secret of her power. Every Cadet who 
entered the Home was made by her a separate life- 
study. She never attempted to make one a copy 
of another. Intensely natural herself, she expected 
each girl to be the same. Recognising that the 
brilliant character would often lack in . steadiness, 
and the steady in brilliance, she would seek to link 
them together, so that the one might supply what 
the other needed. 

These " Personals " did not consist in the mere 
expression of kind wishes and prayers. Their main 
object was rather to find out and remedy the weak 
spots in each Cadet's character. No second ear 
was allowed to hear what passed, and her own 
hand applied the balm to the wounds which, in 
faithfulness, she had made. She seemed to know 
each girl better than they knew themselves. 

In order to help them to strengthen the weak 
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side of their character, she would advise them to 
embroider across their jackets or jerseys the word 
which indicated their greatest need. Were they 
timid, her watchword would be " Courage "; were 
they troubled with doubts and fears, she would 
write across their hearts, " Faith." 

And frequently she would advise some member of 
her Staff to write in the flyleaf of some Cadet's 
Bible a verse which she had selected, and which she 
thought would be specially helpful to them. 

Before the Session closed, it was her custom to 
take the Cadets for a day's outing to Epping Forest. 
This was not merely a day of enjoyment; but the 
time was carefully planned, and spent in prayer and 
praise ; while it was here under the canopy of trees 
that she would deliver to them her final charge 
before sending them forth on their life-work. 

As the buses drove away with contingent after 
contingent going to the various trains, the last 
sight that the Cadets caught and treasured in their 
memories, was that of " Mother " standing on the 
steps of the Clapton Congress Hall, and waving 
her handkerchief to them till they disappeared from 
sight. 

When Cadets were ordered to other countries, 
she would not unfrequently accompany them to the 
steamer. " I remember," says one of her assistants, 

" when three Cadets (now Mrs. Major H , of 

Canada, and Mrs. Major C , and Mrs. Staff- 
Captain M , of the States) were sent to America, 
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she drove down with them to the ship, prayed with 
them in the cabin, and before leaving placed a kiss 
on each of their pillows. Then, as we were driving 
away, she stopped the cab under a lamp-post, 
scribbled one of her charming little good-bye notes, 
and sent me back with it to the ship. It was acts 
like this that have made her memory so precious 
to us!" 

To each Cadet who was sent into the Field she 
would give her photograph, with a suitable inscrip- 
tion underneath. She had several different pictures 
which she used for this purpose. If it happened to 
be a girl who had caused her some anxiety, she 
would choose a rather sad-looking photograph, and 
sign it, " Your Mother, praying for you," or 
" believing for you." If it was one regarding whom 
she had no misgivings, it would be a brighter 
portrait, signed "Your Mother, trusting you," or 
"depending upon you." "Oh! how much we 
valued those photographs and the inscriptions," 
says an Officer. " You can find them all over the 
world, and no money would buy them!" 

Her acts of kindliness and thoughtfulness were 
innumerable. On one occasion, in leaving a poor, 
struggling Corps, just as the train was pulling out 
of the station, she took the warm cloak off her own 
shoulders, and wrapped it round the Officer's, and 
was gone before the latter had time to protest. 

When the " Cellar, Gutter, and Garret Brigade " 
was about to be started, she asked Commissioner 
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Howard to drive her around the Slums in a 
small open conveyance, so that they might see 
and judge for themselves more accurately the 
nature of the need. And when the first four girls 
had been sent out on what was then a new depar- 
ture — their first slumming expedition — she awaited 
their return with a table spread, and insisted on each 
one drinking a sip from her own cup of tea. 

It was not only while the Cadets were in the 
Home that Miss Booth thought of them, but after 
they had gone into the Field she corresponded 
regularly with them. There was an understanding 
between her and their Superior Officers that if any 
discouragement or trouble arose, word should be 
sent to her. In some cases a telegram or letter 
would be sufficient to settle the difficulty. In others, 
a warm invitation would be sent for the Officer to 
come, and spend a few days in what was known 
as the Field-room at the Training Home : a room 
which was specially set apart for those who had 
come back from their Corps for a short rest, or to 
see " Mother." 

On one occasion the " Field Girls " were anxious 
to invite Miss Booth to tea. She happened to be 
busily engaged, so a letter was written, signed, 
and tied to the collar of a small dog that belonged 
to the Home. The door was slightly opened, 
and the little messenger went barking in. The 
humorously-sent invitation was accepted. Indeed, 
opposed as she always was to anything verging 
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on lightness or frivolity, she had inherited from her 
father a happy vein of humour, which brightened 
her conversation and correspondence. 

Hearing one of her Training Home Officers on 
one occasion upbraiding the door-keeper for endea- 
vouring to keep some roughs out of her meeting, 
she was so overjoyed that she drew her into the 
ante-room, and danced round with her. 

In describing some of her Training Home Officers 
and Cadets, Miss Booth says : — 

44 They are real heroines 1 You've no idea what temp- 
tations to turn aside they have to pass through. Why, I 
knew one of them, who had ten offers of marriage in six 
weeks, and two of them came from ministers 1 Of 
course, we have some disappointments; but, on the 
whole, I am sure there are not such a set of noble and 
devoted women to be found in the whole world as my 
dear girls. 

44 I remember one day walking up and down in the 
Home, talking to one of them who had recently come 
in as a Cadet. She happened to be very young, only 
just turned seventeen, and I was asking her how it was 
she had got in before the regulation age. She said, 
* 4 Mother, dear, I was anxious to live a long life of work 
for Jesus, so I wanted to begin as early as possible, so 
that when death comes I might look back on a long life 
of usefulness.' That was on a Friday, and the next 
Sunday morning she died suddenly, though she had 
appeared to be in good health. On the Saturday night 
she had called one of the girls into her * cubicle ' in the 
dormitory, to do something for her, and then, in parting, 
she had said, * If we don't meet again on earth, we'll 
meet in the Morning.' These were the last words she 
was heard to utter. To some one else she had been 
saying how she would like just once to be sent to ' do 
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a Sunday in Heaven ' — referring to our custom of send 
ing them out for Sundays to hold meetings in various 
Corps. She little thought that that was to be her next 
appointment." 

That she suffered severely at times from seasons 

of bodily weakness and great depression, may be 

gathered from the following letters to her sister 

Eva, who was at this time helping in the Training 

Home: — tt ai 

" 30 September, 1884. 

" My Darling, 

" Yours to hand this morning. I read it, 
omitting some little bits of the part speaking of the 
sunset, in the Class-room. The girls were so pleased 
—it did them good. The General's letter this morning 
too, much cheered me. 

" I wish I could write freely as to some things my 
heart yearns to say. I have seemed to live a life in 
the last week. I have had such revelations of myself. 
The weakness of my own heart, the immense strength 
of all that is human in me, and, Oh ! so much I have 
felt and seen. Perhaps I have needed you more lately 
than ever in my life, and yet this may be the very 
reason God has separated us, and made me bound for 
a bit to stand quite alone. 

" All round my heart seems torn, tumult, and perhaps 
darkness, though inside I know He reads 4 Thy will 
be done.' I cannot say much more. I cannot always 
find out how I feel; but I know I always mean that. 

"It has struck me lately that God wants us — perhaps 
you and me — for a very wonderful future, to stand, and 
work, and lead— even running — where hundreds shall 
follow us, or thousands; and you see He may know 
there is no other way to prepare us except by bringing 
us through heart-sorrow and heart-difficulty by allowing 
us to feel the miss of what we must not have. If so 
we must not be afraid, or repine. 
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" I was thinking last night, it was not the thorn 
or spear which made Calvary hardest to bear. It must 
have been the keen sense of loneliness which made the 
cup bitterest. And yet, we know He was not alone! 

" Of course, I know my own heart too well not to 
understand that this is my weak spot. Ten thousand 
times it is easier to go in and doubt and fear on this 
spot than on any other; and latelv there has been a 
big, huge battle to fight, unseen in its full sense by 
any but God. I have felt I must have something, big, 
intense, to love back again, if I had to take one of 
London's mongrel-terriers to my bosom — something 
true and good and safe, and just of my own, loving 
me with all the love of an affectionate heart. But I 
see that has been denied me. God knows perhaps it 
would be best, and I see I must embrace, not only 
what is good, but what is best. So much hangs on 
our going all lengths. Even though some steps we 
take in darkness may never be seen by others till we 
stand in the light together, they will be seen then ! 
Oh ! yes, I must be brave. J will be, I will be I You 
will come home and help me? I krow I was never 
weaker, never less in myself, never of myself more 
below all. But now is the time His strength must be 
made perfect, and I will, I do hold Him! I will not 
let Him go. 

" We had a little meeting over tea to-night, both 
sides of the Training Homes. I talked, and felt much 
more free than usual. It was a very precious time. 
I must go ove.- that side more. I see how I can 
help X. B. sang like only she can sing. We must 
not let her get spoiled. I am awfully afraid of spoiling 
her. It would be so very easy for me to, but I won't. 
' For me henceforth to live shall be Christ,' and I must 
faster learn to know no man or woman after the flesh 
(except you and home ones). Even my heart God is 
able to deliver and keep, and you will help me stand! 
Oh! I have suffered so, so much. I am like a weary 
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traveller, who is tired, and has found no rest; and now 
I will seek no more, but to His dear arms at last I'll 
fly, there only, I believe it may be the lesson He is 
trying to teach me. I want to learn. 

" Eva, this is only the half I feel and mean to write 
to-night. I cannot write as I would. I have done next 
to no 4 Personals ' — awful interruptions. I miss you. 
Everything has come to me. The General told me you 
were a comfort to him. Bless you ! You are, even 
through my clouds, a certain sun. God knows how 
very dear you have been and are. 

" Always in deepest emotion, 

" Your 

"Moss." 

"2 October, 1884. 

" My Precious Eva — dearer than ever, 

" I cannot write — I am fighting on. Things 
will look better presently. I will trust. I know to- 
morrow will be a brighter day. I shall be better after 
a good night. I have not sent you one note; I don't 
know how to. I have not lectured once this week, not 
since you left. I must to-morrow. I have had a very 
trying experience, but Jesus is strong to deliver. I'll 
do better yet; I will. I am not wasting time. I am 
learning how to grow, how to live above all, to make 
all. I have been weak, slow, backward, no good; but 
the future — but, but, but; the future — the future! 

" My own precious one, be careful in all you do, or 
let your heart do. Remember the nations! We are 
married to the lost! You will help me, and 111 help 

vou - "Always your 

" Moss. 

" P.S. — I think your letter to X. was very nice — 
quite enough. Go easy. She is hot and impulsive and 
childlike! She must always keep B. with her. I told 
her so last night." 
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The severe and continued strain of the Training 
work led to a serious breakdown and loss of voice. 
Being ordered a complete rest and change by the 
doctor, it was arranged for her to go with her 
sister Lucy to Switzerland. 

The following letters were written by her to 
different members of her family during this period 
of enforced rest and retirement from her beloved 
work. Writing to her mother, she says : — 

"May, 1885. 

" I wish you were here 1 Oh I the mountain-side with 
all that God alone can make around. Oh I that my 
girls were with me for one hour. (Referring to the 
Cadets in the Training Home.) Would we not make 
the country-side ring with salvation songl It is too 
beautiful and too wonderful to describe. 

" I shall have very much to talk with you when I 
come. There is so much upon my heart. I see more 
and more clearly what my life has to be — what it must 
be — and how only God can help me. I confess candidly 
I have not been so good as I once was, not as strong 
in God, not so hidden in Him, as I was in those early 
Training Home days. 

" London is so fearful a rush I And yet this shall 
not be any longer an excuse. With the battle to wage 
without, there is all the more reason and need for the 
calm within, I cannot, perhaps, alter the circumstances ; 
but J can be altered, and I am going down as a little 
child to seek till I find, to be made His only and com- 
pletely, as He wills, saved from care. And then I must 
help my soul by better management of my body, my 
time, and my opportunity. 

" The Lord must help me. I cry to Him. I see how 
the days have flown, how they are flying, how my 
whole life will soon be done; how those are passing 
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from me whom it is allowed me to strengthen and 
comfort and help; how much of the merely human 
there has been in me, when there should have been the 
Divine. Not that I would ever wish to grow inhuman, 
or that I deem it wrong to feel my humanity. But it 
ought to have been more God in woman, when it has 
only been woman in such deeply-felt weakness looking 
to God, saying, ' Will He help?' rather than being 
* filled with all the fullness of God. » 

" About all this I feel unutterably. The future, how- 
ever, is still before me. I'm still alive. The Blood is 
flowing. It streams a crimson tide for me, and I can 
wash, and come home clean and strong, held and kept 
within, without." 

To her sister Eva she writes as follows : — 


" Aigle, Switzerland, 

"May, 1885. 

" My Beloved One — Evangeline to me I 

" I am disappointed because I feel I cannot 
write. I am powerless to put with my pen the tenth 
I could speak with a kiss, if you were here. There 
is, too, so little time, and several letters must go with 
my own hand-writing. I comfort myself in remem- 
bering there are days to come. I can write you then. 

" O Eva, darling, dearest one, my heart is nailed to 
thine. I have left you not one minute since that train 
moved away. Every lovely scene of landscape I have 
looked at through your eyes, and I have seen their soft 
depths glisten, when the mountains and lakes and 
valleys have been what you would so have revelled in. 
Oh! how in the night— during the sunset — amid the 
glory of the fresh sunrise — my arms have ached to 
draw my truest earthly treasure to my heart, and 
whisper a thousand things that to others could never 
come, but through each hour I have prayed for you — 
prayed as I have never prayed before. Yes! this 
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separation time shall be a season of prayer, and among 
the # ir results, my precious sister, you shall be blessed. 

" I am better to-day, though still suffering in my 
head from the journey. We go up the mountains 
to-morrow, and shall then be settled in our new home. 
I shall make good use of the time. I have promised 
God this through many tears many times since leaving 
you; but, Ohl I shall be glad to return. The sugges- 
tion has come, shall I ever? Will something happen? 
No, if I watch and pray and strive every moment, He 
will let me. 

" I am minding all you said to me in the cab. I 
am living with your guardian presence round me. I 
will be brave, but I cannot say all I feel. I will get 
blessed, made new in purity, and power, and courage. 
No, most of all in simplicity and love. 

" Perhaps Ma will let you see mine to her. It will 
save my repeating. M. and Lucy are good. I shall 
help them, I know. 

" Now, what can I say all these miles away? I 
want one word to cheer you. Eva, God sees every 
effort you make — every time you rise above the tears 
and difficulties and thousands of things I know so well 
each day will bring — He sees — He who loves eternally! 
He is help for you ! ' Love shall conquer/ Put it 
on my jersey, darling, and wear it till I come back to 
say what cannot be written, but ever felt, by 

" Your own precious one, 

" Moss. 
" P.S. — Love to the precious Staff. I will write the 
Home fully when the journey is done." 

A few weeks later she writes again : — 

" Switzerland, 
" My Evangeline, " 2 9 /«*«# 1885. 

" The little view on the top of this page is 
a peep from M.'s window. She has done it for you. 
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Something as it looks in sunset. But, Oh 1 when beside 
the reality, it's a poor attempt. Still, you will like it, 
and there is so little I can send you. 

" Well, your letter is here. I fetched it from the hill- 
top myself. I cannot word an answer — only breathe 
my deep, deep thanks to God that He will send it to 
you in blessing. 

" It's real late, perhaps too late, to attempt such a 
reply as I would send; but a few things I can hastily 
say, as I must not miss the post. 

" Your every word and precious assurance is healing 
balm to my wearied heart. I believe you. I rise as 
you beg me. Your love and advice shall not be given 
in vain.. Since Willie's note I have fought more deter- 
minedly than I can say, but now yours has come I 
am comforted. Through the evening's gathering gloom, 
as I read your letter while descending the hill, it seemed 
the arms of the Comforter newly reached me as my 
soul rose up from your feet, claiming once more new 
spiritual power from Him who cannot, will not fail. 

*' Yes ; I am better to-night. 

" Ma sends another lovely little note — written on 
Sunday night — a real cheery bit. Her last had some 
sadness in it, but this is dear and blessed — like marrow 
and fatness to me. 

The following is another letter written at the 

same time : — 

" Switzerland. 

"July, 1885. 
" My Precious Evangeline, 

" Your letters to hand this week have been 
inexpressibly welcome. There has been so much tender 
appreciation, such deep loving sympathy — I have drunk 
it in. I have read and re-read them, and I have longed 
to write as I would try to, if I only had more time. 

" I am in the open air — fixed up on a bench, with 
another for my table; rather a rickety affair, I assure 
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you ; but, Oh I that I could share it with you. It would 
be doubly worth the risk of descending ensemble! Such 
an exquisite afternoon 1 Warm, bright, yet as ever a 
lovely breeze. The mountains with their fresh clear- 
ness and illustrative beauty all round me. Breeze and 
flowers and the constant running of water right near 
by my side. 

*' It's Saturday afternoon, and I am devoting it to 
the getting of my letters off my mind before plunging 
into the opportunities of a new week. I hoped being 
out here would inspire. me; but such is the contrariness 
of human nature that my stupid being wants to recline 
and sleep 1 Forgive, and I will persevere 1 Perhaps the 
fault is, after all, my pen, which resembles a lengthy 
and finely-pointed pin, stuck in a most unsteady fashion 
to the tail-end of a poker ! 

44 Well, I'll endeavour to proceed, and now in all 
earnestness. 

44 My home-coming 1 Oh 1 what feelings thrill me as 
I write it down. Every drop of blood kindles into greater 
warmth as my longing being realises it! I want to 
come, and if I only considered my want I would come 
the earliest moment — the earliest moment, the quickest 
way. But there are things I may say to you, you will 
understand. Eva, you always have understood my every 
thought and word and feeling ! 

'* Just been off on an excursion — following my papers 
blown away by a beautiful breeze — miles! At least not 
quite ! Very trying / Lucy in bed — M. is snoring 1 Very 
lowering to be seen by some passing swells with my hat 
off, hair down, in my dressing gown, galloping like a 
four-legged grasshopper — dirty, lame — and then to return 
hot and wearied from the chase to feel a bigger fool 
than you ever felt before! Well, such is life! Hate 
the swells! — and the breeze isn't beautiful, except to 
soft idiots that have naught to do but to float about 
after it! (After thus easing my mind and spoiling my 
letter I'll continue in earnestness.) 
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" Well, I was saying, *'/ I only considered the tender 
side of my heart's wishing, I could not stay away one 
day longer than I was forced, but it's just in as few 
words as possible. I fully know this chance will never 
come to me again — never. The first part of the time 
I was iller than anybody knew. I could do little, or 
nothing — I was so low. I did not move with my books, 
I had so little spirit. 

" The last month has been very different — the last 
fortnight more especially so. 

" Now, we left London 20 May. On 20 August we 
shall have been away three months, which would mean 
our leaving here in another fortnight, as I want a few 
days in Paris, and this would leave me hardly more 
than a few days longer at my books. Now, speaking 
candidly and frankly, I mourn leaving them just now. 
I seem just to be making visible progress. I can see 
what a few more weeks would be and do for me now, 
and, perhaps through me, to the whole world. Miss B. 
is very desirous, and could not be more helpful, and 
really I need little beyond what she is able to give. 
Then, again, with regard to my health. Of course, I 
feel another month in this air would most likely build 
me up for life. I am so much better now, but I feel 
that I want establishing in it, so that when I return to 
the work and wear I shall not go all back again directly. 

" You see, I have not only rested while here, but I 
have worked, so that takes off the time a little. It is 
not as though I have been absolutely resting all the time. 
I rise at seven every morning, and am at work by 8.30, 
and don't stop till one; but, then, I am in the open air 
all the time. (Beastly pen — hurts my hand — cannot go 
in and get another, should wake Lucy. I don't expect 
you can read it, and I have muddled everything up so.) 

" I want you to understand, so that you can read some 
of this to Willie and Ma, and save me repeating it all. 
I would like their opinion, and let me have yours ! 
Supposing I stayed till 20 September or, rather, reached 
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home that day sure, would it make much difference in 
England? I mean would the work miss me much more, 
and would it risk your health more, love? If not, of 
course it would make a world-wide difference to me here ; 
and, remember all I am gaining-, you, my darling, shall 
gain through and from me. 

" Eva, don't misunderstand! I would fifty, fifty, fifty 
times rather come to thee than stay. It is only what is 
best, and lest I might regret it in future days. Thy 
tender angel-face calls me — my Staff and girls draw 
me — my loveliest mother, father, family, make me yearn 
for consideration and flee; yet something tells me if I 
would serve you each one better, I must keep myself 
here another month. Yet what would the Staff think, 
and perhaps you are dead with responsibility, and all 
will have forgotten me by that time! 

" Love to all. I will try and send you some things 
to-morrow, and the letter to the Cadets. I call this letter 
' Day light/ that you may acknowledge it. 

I have had some suffering times. Still, amidst all I 
can say I never held God firmer. I will not let Him go, 
not for one dark hour, or not for one fearful minute. 
He is my light, and hope, and certainty. 

" I am thine unalterable, 

"Moss." 


CHAPTER VI. 

ENGAGEMENT AND MARRIAGE. 

(1887- 1 888.) 

TT was the summer of 1887. A generous friend 
had donated The Salvation Army ^5,000 for the 
work in India. With a part of this money The 
General had decided that a reinforcement of fifty 
Officers should be dispatched. It was probably the 
largest party of Missionaries that, up to that time, 
had ever been sent at one time from any Christian 
country by any organisation for the conversion of 
the heathen. 

For the selection, equipment, and supervision of 
the party it was decided that I should come over to 
England. Our work in India had then been estab- 
lished for five years, and had made considerable 
progress, but there is no doubt that this event proved 
to be a complete turning-point in our history. By a 
single stroke it placed The Salvation Army before 
the natives of India as a great Religious Institution, 
worthy of their notice and attention. The adoption 
of the Hindu costume and customs had already 
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endeared us to their hearts ; but for the vast popula- 
tion of three hundred millions an object-lesson was 
now to be presented, the strategic importance of 
which it was difficult to overestimate. 

In the selection and preparation of the party it 
became necessary that Miss Emma Booth should 
play an active part. She had grown up with The 
Army, was acquainted with the majority of the 
women Officers in the English Field, and her posi- 
tion in the Training Homes enabled her to exercise 
a great influence over them. A large proportion of 
the contingent was to consist of women Officers, 
with whom a telegram from Miss Emma asking 
them to do anything was almost tantamount to law. 

Her disinterested spirit rose to the occasion. The 
idea of a wholesale onslaught upon the powers of 
darkness fascinated her, and with her accustomed 
promptness, tact, and vigour, she threw herself into 
the arrangements. 

It was an education to me in the art of managing 
and directing people. The very wording of the 
letters and telegrams addressed to those selected for 
the enterprise was admirable. So much was put 
into so little. Such pathos was combined with so 
much of practical wisdom. For the moment it 
seemed almost as if India itself were personified. 
It was one of her great charms, that she could 
put herself into other people's places, and voice 
their needs and claims with an eloquence and power 
which very often they could not themselves employ. 
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And, then, there was her inexhaustible patience 
and perseverance. As one list of proposals kept 
breaking down, the gaps would be more than filled 
with new ones. 

And how her Lieutenants flew around ! They 
seemed each possessed with the same rapidity of 
action, if not with the same personal magnetism. 
Miss Booth had the capacity of not only working 
rapidly herself, but of making others do the same. 
As soon as she came on the scene, and threw off 
her cloak and bonnet, her quick eye seemed to take 
in the whole situation at a glance. On the way to 
the Clapton Congress Hall from her home she 
would jot down on a scrap of paper the chief matters 
requiring attention. Some of these she reserved for 
herself, but the greater part she would allot to 
others. In a few terse words she would give her 
orders, and within a few moments of her arrival all 
her Staff would be busily engaged. Not a detail 
appeared to be overlooked. 

The Staff themselves entered intelligently into 
her Indian plans. The names of likely people had 
been hunted up by them in her absence, and they 
were well rewarded when the " Mother " smiled 
her approval. How delighted they were when 
acceptances came in ! how anxious to smooth off 
the rough edge of a disappointment ! 

The experiences of these days were a complete 
revelation to me. I had known but little of her 
previously. In all my previous experiences 1 had 
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never seen such a perfect illustration of the " iron 
hand in the velvet glove." My admiration warmed 
into something of a stronger and more ardent 
character. 

It was a wonderful courtship that followed : a 
courtship that lasted to the very end of our married 
life. Indeed, in talking to our dear Salvationists 
on the question, it was a common saying with us 
that marriage ought to be a perpetual courtship, 
and we were able to illustrate this happily with our 
own experience. 

She was intensely religious, a sincere believer in 
the guidance of God and in the power of prayer; 
and yet, withal, intensely human ; a child of nature. 
Her heart, too, was under the strong control of her 
judgment. To her parents, to her conscience, and to 
her God she had been accustomed from her child- 
hood to submit everything. 

In the present case there were a thousand 
difficulties in the way. In the first place there was 
her tender attachment to that mother of mothers, 
which voiced itself from the cradle to the grave in 
the passionate baby declaration, " Me wove oo a 
million miles ! ' ' Her devotion to her father, her 
brothers, and sisters, her position in The Army, 
and the widely separate spheres of work which we 
occupied also seemed to interpose insuperable 
barriers. 

But from the moment that that first little note 
was written and rewritten, and finally slipped into 
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her hand — " I love you. Can you love me?" — 
the womanly dignity, reserve, tact, self-forgetfulnesa 
— with the Kingdom, War, mother, father, brother, 
all in the foreground, herself in the background — 
combined with the tender consideration lest my 
feelings should be wounded, gave a new view of 
the great soul that beamed through those eyes, the 
heart that throbbed beneath that breast, the wiU 
that placed her whole being at the disposal of 
her Saviour. 

A word from her mother, or her father, whose 
judgment had ever been her pole-star, because she 
knew it to be so disinterested, so God-guided, so 
whole-heartedly committed to the interests of the 
great Salvation War, would have been sufficient to 
turn the entire scale against me. She would, if 
necessary, have trampled upon the desolations of 
her own heart. To their disinterestedness I owe 
indeed a debt of gratitude. It was a beautiful 
example of parental and filial affection, as well as 
spiritual submission to the will, the wishes, and 
the interests of God. 

The waiting time was one of painful suspense, of 
alternating hopes and fears, of earnest prayers for 
God's guidance, of fixed resolution to be God's and 
God's only, come what might. 

It was, indeed, a transcendent moment of earthly 
joy to me when at length the citadel of that noble 
heart was captured, the flag was hauled down, and 
the beautiful warrior spirit, who has since stood 
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by me through every battle-shock, unconditionally 
surrendered, " swore in," and enlisted for life as my 
partner in the holy War. 

If the sweets of worldly love — tarnished more or 
less with selfish aims and motives — be capable of 
imparting so large a measure of human happiness, 
that which is based on the loyal recognition of God's 
claims to our fealty and devotion must of necessity 
be far more intense, solid, and lasting. We found 
it so in our own experience. 

The next few weeks that followed our engage- 
ment were, indeed, precious. When that ocean 
heart was let loose, its outpourings were wonderful. 
The realisation of my own unworthiness of it all 
made me appreciate it the more. Our hearts 
overflowed with gratitude to God : mine for what 
she was; hers for what she thought me to be. 

And then came the inevitable and painful separa- 
tion, when, the arrangements being completed, the 
time arrived for the party to start for India. And 
yet, looking back upon it, I can see how that very 
separation seemed to stretch and strengthen, 
broaden and deepen our love, as well as put to a 
practical test our consecration for the War. 

On only one question did we appear to differ, and 
that was as to which loved the other the most. It 
was but a few days after the engagement had been 
entered into, when we happened to meet in a room 
where others were present. Miss Booth slipped into 
my hand one of the charming little pencilled notes 
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for which she was famous, and which have served 
to carry cheer and consolation to so many thousands 
of hearts. It consisted of a few words scribbled on 
a tiny scrap of paper, but to me it meant much. It 
was to the effect that now she had let her heart go, 
my love was nowhere compared to hers — a precious 
little message. But I could not allow it to pass 
unchallenged. A few moments later she was reading 
the following reply : — 

"As taper to the noonday sun, 

As seedling to the tree, 
As million sand-grains are to one, 

As dewdrop to the sea : 
Thus measure thou thy love with mine, 

And know by these indeed, 
That thus much more is mine than thine, 

And doth all bounds exceed. 
It rises higher than the skies, 

'Twill last on after death ; 
My love thy rivalry defies, 

It grows with every breath." 

On 10 April, 1888, the anniversary of The 
General's birthday, the wedding took place in the 
Clapton Congress Hall. The vast auditorium, one 
of the largest in London, was thronged with an 
audience of five thousand persons, while hundreds 
more were crowded out. The warm place which 
the Consul held in the esteem and affection of 
the friends and Soldiers of The Army was there 
abundantly testified. It was, indeed a unique 
scene. 

The central figure on the platform — central 
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wherever he appears— central when he was on the 
Senate floor at Washington — central when, in India, 
he faced an immense crowd of Hindus, estimated 
to number 30,000 — central when, in Australasia, he 
received an ovation probably without parallel in its 
history — central when he has visited the greatest 
capitals of Europe, conversing with leading states- 
men, or facing audiences that have crowded the 
largest halls — central by all acknowledgment among 
the leading minds of the two centuries — was our 
beloved and honoured General, giving his fatherly 
and official benediction to the union of hearts and 
hands for the War. 

And near him sat the Mother of The Salvation 
Army : her sweet, strong face beaming upon the 
daughter who, from her cradle, had been so pecu- 
liarly love-linked to her heart, and from whose birth 
she dated her public ministry, then, alas ! drawing 
to a close, the deadly malady which beclouded her 
remaining days having just declared itself. 

And the bride — what shall I say — the cynosure of 
all eyes — modest, graceful, refined, dignified — with 
her plain blue Army dress, relieved only by a white 
sash, a typical representative of the Soldiers of the 
Cross, whom she had been training and sending 
forth from those Homes by hundreds for the last 
eight years, to carry the Blood-and-Fire Banner 
round the world. 

In the beturbaned bridegroom, with his flowing 
Oriental robes, bright red jacket, flowing scarf, and 
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bare feet, there was a tinge of romance, a union of 
West with East to help forward the salvation of the 
world's white and coloured heathendom. 

God was there ! His wishes had been consulted, 
the interests of His Kingdom stood first, and He 
had added the " other things" according to His 
promise. Perhaps that was the regnant, triumphant 
note of the meeting. It was for God and souls ; and 
yet the element of human happiness and harmony 
threw its radiant tinge of joy over the proceedings. 

The General, true to his instincts, sounded the 
clarion call for service. And, speaking from the 
pedestal of personal sacrifice and suffering, the 
sainted Mother, upon whose lips such multitudes 
had hung, and across whose horizon so dark a 
cloud had lately loomed, swept her skilled fingers 
across the minor chords of resignation to God's will 
and renewed consecration to His service. A thrill 
of sympathy shot through the audience when she 
said : — 

" I have, as you know, been wounded and worsted in 
the fight, and I have felt it hard, sometimes, not to be 
able to answer the bugle's call and jump to the front, 
as has been my custom for the last twenty-six years. 

" But what a comfort and consolation to feel that. my 
children and others, perhaps hundreds of spiritual 
children around me, inspired with the same purposes, 
aiming at the same ends, are following me in the fight ; 
and that, as I am compelled to lay down the weapons 
of this warfare, they will take them up, and go forward 
to propagate these principles, and to seek to spread that 
Divine love and that brotherhood of mankind that we 
have proclaimed during all these years. 
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" O mothers and fathers ! O yoii young men and 
young women ! This is the way to realise the fulfilment 
of your highest hopes and aims, to be made blessings to 
your generation; this is the way for your memories to 
be held in everlasting remembrance; for succeeding 
generations to rise up and call you blessed; to give 
yourselves up to the highest and holiest and grandest 
purposes which Jesus Christ has called His people to 
follow and to embrace 1 " 

And then The General tied the nuptial knot, and 
The Army pledges of everlasting consecration to the 
War, and to each other, were made, and the ring 
was placed as a token of our perpetual comradeship. 

And the bride spoke : — 

14 I cannot say very much this morning, but I feel a 
great deal ; and there is one word I would like each one 
to hear and take away in their memories from this 
meeting, and that is the word I have written on my sash 
here. When they came to ask me what was to be the 
motto of the day, I took a little time to think, and gather 
up the feelings of my heart, and I could not find a better 
expression of them than this one word, ' hallelujah!' 

" I feel there are so many things to praise God for 
that I could not possibly enumerate them all this morn- 
ing. I find abundant reasons to praise Him for giving 
me such a mother and such a father. They have been 
precious to me all the way along. But I think my 
heart never realised them to be so precious as I do this 
morning. Under God, I owe all I have to them. What 
I have seen missing in my own character I have seen 
depicted so clearly in one of them that it has been quite 
easy to run with my failings to God, and to ask Him 
clearly to put them right. I thank Him for all He has 
made them to me 

" But I have a still louder Hallelujah that I want to 
speak into His heart this morning for doing something 
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for me, that, after all, the tenderest parent could not 
do for the most dearly beloved child; and that is, for 
saving my soul. I am glad I am saved! It was in a 
most definite way, as well as at the most definite of 
times, that God, for Christ's sake, converted me. It was 
a beautiful union r that — when I became united to Christ. 
Though I was but a little child, Jesus did not despise 
me, or think me too small to understand such things. 
When I knelt at His cross He lifted me to His bosom, 
and I have been His bride ever since. 

" That was even a more memorable occasion than this — 
when God saved me ; for, in reality, all the way through, 
when the Devil has come upon me, and spiritual doubts 
have beset my path, and I have felt, in looking upon the 
sin and sorrow of the world, ' Oh, is it not a hopeless 
thing? Is there no remedy that can really heal people's 
hearts?' I have been able to look into my own, and 
say, ' Yes, I am quite sure, because Jesus, who has 
saved me, can save others too.' I do thank Him for 
that. 

" I thank Him, I was going to say, still more, because 
He has filled my heart with such love for others, and has 
given me a great opportunity of serving others. I don't 
know what I should have done with the love God put 
into my heart for poor lost sinners, if I had not found 
some way of serving them. I think my heart would 
have broken. But since He put His love into my heart, 
He showed me channels in which it could flow out again 
for the healing and helping and lifting of those round 
about me." 

And the Flags waved, and the Bands played, and 
The General prayed. Oh, it was indeed a wonderful 
moment in our lives. 

And now, emerging from the shadowland of 
death, with these fifteen years of holy, happy home 
and war memories behind me, I can only say that 
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our hopes, high as they were, have been more 
than realised. 

Perhaps I can best express myself by quoting the 
last verses that I penned to her but a few months 
previous to her death, and which were with her 
in her pocket-book at the time of the fatal 
catastrophe : — 

love's dream realised. 

A dream of saintliness and beauty crossed my path, 

A dream of ecstasy of joy — 

A dream of love without alloy — 
A dream of all the raptures heart-communion hath ! 

A dream ! A dream 1 It seemed it never could come 
true! 

The bubble soon, alas 1 would burst, 

The flower that seemed so fair at first 
Would surely fade, the sky would lose its azure blue ! 

I dreamed she loved me, too ! I dreamed, and feared to 

wakel 
My being throbs and tingles still 

With love's own sweet responsive thrill, 

The dream that made my pulses fly and heart-chords 

ache. 

The days have lengthened into years. I still dream on ! 
I wake, and waking love the more, 
As hand in hand through Heaven's door, 

The land of love we enter and its raiment don ! 

The land where what seems here so rare, so like a dream, 

Breathes in its holy atmosphere, 

And makes its joys so doubly dear, 
Because no cloud can hide, nor parting shroud love's 
beam. 


CHAPTER VII. 

INDIA. 

(1888-1891.) 

T ndia, with its vast population of three hundred 
million souls, had a warm place in the heart 
of the Consul. " Ever since I was a child,' ' she 
writes, in 1888, " I have felt such a love for 
the heathen, and such a desire for their salvation. 
In the Homes I have never been so happy as 
when I've been sending some of my precious girls 
to work among the heathen, and have watched 
their work with the intensest interest. I shall be 
so happy when I am able to pay my first visit to 
India, and shall feel such a peculiar joy in mother- 
ing some of its women. I do look upon it as such 
a wonderful Field, and am sure that we shall 
get some of our noblest Officers there. My heart 
is just crammed with expectancy. ' ' 

In connexion with our wedding, a fund of £Sy°°° 
was raised for the benefit of India. By means of 
this, another party of Missionary Officers was 
equipped. It was known as the " Wedding Fifty," 
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and was specially devoted to the work among the 
Guzerati and Marathi nations, the two previous 
parties having been located principally among the 
Cingalese, Tamils, and Telugus. 

And here I may mention that the Indian Empire 
includes numerous nations, which speak some 
twenty distinct languages, as well as many different 
dialects. Not only do the languages differ, but the 
dress, food, and customs of the various castes and 
tribes are entirely distinct. For instance, a worker 
among the low castes is, by that very fact, largely 
cut off from the higher castes, the latter regarding 
contact with the former as involving spiritual pollu- 
tion. So strong is this feeling that in some parts of 
the country a high-caste Hindu will throw away 
his dinner, if the shadow of a low-caste man should 
accidentally pass across him while he is eating. 

Our work had been established for some six 
years in India when the Consul, myself, and the 
" Wedding Fifty " arrived in Bombay, where our 
Headquarters had been established. 

With a view to reaching the Hindus and 
Mohammedans, our work in India had been carried 
on along what were known as "native lines." 
The fact that out of the entire population less than 
one hundred thousand persons are of white extrac- 
tion, and that these include soldiers and sailors, 
led us to believe that the adoption of native customs 
on the part of the handful of European and 
American Missionary Officers we might employ 
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would be attractive to the people, besides being 
economical and suited to the climate. 

At the outset this policy encountered the severest 
hostility and criticism on the part of the white popu- 
lation, whether civil, military, or religious. By the 
natives, however, it was received with undisguised 
delight. We found, as we had expected, that doors 
which had hitherto been closed were opened to us, 
prejudices vanished, and the attitude of the country 
towards our work was largely revolutionised. 

Needless to say, the Consul heartily endorsed the 
adoption of Indian customs, herself wearing the 
native dress, eating her food with her fingers, and 
assuming the name of Raheeman (Mercy). 

After the arrival of the party in Bombay, the 
Novelty Theatre was engaged for Sunday meetings. 
Large crowds gathered, and numerous conversions 
took place, although Bombay is notoriously a hard 
ground for winning souls. 

From the reports of the meetings we cull the 
following : — 

" And then Commissioner Raheeman spoke : — 
" * Have you got this peace?' she asked her listening 
audience. ' Perhaps you have travelled the wide world 
over, tried first one religion and then another, one 
minister and then another, and yet you have not found 
peace to your souls. Give up yourselves now to Jesus; 
sacrifice your all upon His altar, and you shall find rest 
at His feet. Let us have to-night a meeting when we 
shall confess our past unfaithfulnesses, and our unwilling- 
nesses to bear the light burden and easy yoke of the 
Christ of Calvary.' 
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" God was indeed present ! His mighty Spirit was 

working in many hearts. The Officers set to in dead 

earnest, and took hold of God for the people's present 

salvation. We sang : — 

' Jesus is calling, 
Open your heart's door wide, and let Him in/ 

softly and sweetly, again and again, across the building. 
Now for some faith 1 Sinners are coming to the Foun- 
tain ; and so they did, too, till sixteen souls were kneeling 
for pardon at the feet of their hitherto-neglected Lord. 

" We had commenced the prayer meeting with rather 
heavy, anxious hearts, but a sudden transformation scene 
seemed to pass over the whole place. Sinners got saved, 
the saints shouted and sang; sinners, now turned into 
saints, testified ; Officers shouted ' Hallelujah ' ; Commis- 
sioner Fakir Singh looked and felt very much like 
dancing, and Commissioner Raheeman looked supremely 
happy." 

It was not only in dealing with the crowds of 
natives who attended her meetings that God so 
signally blessed the Consul. There were individual 
cases of a remarkable character. The following 
story is told by herself: — 

" I was talking to a Mohammedan convert of ours in 
Bombay. He was one of the first Mohammedans who 
had come to seek salvation after my arrival. He had 
been going on nicely for some three weeks or so, but had 
not taken any pronounced position. I shall never forget 
his face when he joined in the open-air procession. 
It was a dark face, of course, but it nearly turned white. 
He trembled all over, but he paraded the streets; and 
thus did what, in other countries, we cannot understand, 
and what was to him, as it were, death. Still, knowing 
as I did, something of the difficulties that surrounded 
him, and of the chains by which he was bound, I did not 
urge upon him the necessity of putting on uniform. 
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" He came to me one day, and after some talk and 
prayer, said, ' I am a little unhappy about something. 
I am not quite sure about something.' 

"« What is it?' I asked. 

"'Well,' he said, 'I have been thinking about 
whether I ought to wear a Muktifauj (Salvation Army) 
band on my turban.* 

" I waited a moment, and then said, ' But you 
have been telling me how anything like this would mean 
banishment from your wife and children, and, perhaps, 
the loss of your situation.' (This man was then in a fair 
position as a teacher of languages.) ' What do you 
think?' I added 

" His eyes filled with tears, as I waited and read his 
face. At length he answered, ' Your God has lit a fire 
in my heart. It is burning, and the flames are very 
high. I am afraid if I don't let the fire be seen it will 
get low and then go out. It seems a little lower now 
than it was at first. I think it is because I hid it!' A 
day or two later, I pinned the badge on his turban, after 
which I asked him to pray. ' Shall I put Jesus Christ 
at the beginning of the prayer, or at the end?' he asked. 
I answered, ' Put Him all the way through, if you like ! * 
He then clasped his hands together, like a little child, 
while the tears fell down his face, and said, ' Lord 
Jesus, I am going down the streets with this on for 
You, Lord Jesus.' The tears kept falling, and I kept 
believing, and after saying it some half-dozen times, he 
said, 'Amen.* I felt sure that God gave the strength 
and courage with which to do it. That man was fined 
some twenty or thirty rupees, threatened with separation 
from his wife and children, came through any amount 
of persecution for Jesus' sake, and, praise the Lord ! he 
is still saved. When he came to tell me so, I was too 
ill to see him. The Commissioner saw him, and his 
message was that I was to go away feeling in my 
heart that"he still b«longed£to the Lord Jesus." 

G 
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The wife of a Staff Officer gives the following 
interesting glimpse behind the scenes regarding the 
Consul's work in India : — 

" Once we were going together to an Officers* meeting 
in a tram. On the opposite side sat a low-caste woman 
with a little dark-skinned naked baby on her knee. 

" Raheeman's eyes — she had such eyes for children ! — . 
saw it at once. She reached across and took it on her 
own lap ; she wrapped her chuddah round it, kissed and 
loved and fondled the little thing as though it had been 
her own. 

" When we parted from the mother she wanted to 
kneel and kiss the Consul's feet. She had never seen 
anyone so tender to her little child before. 

" She had wonderful hands. I can feel the touch of 
her fingers still as she stroked my face, and told me 
she was going home to Mrs. Booth. She lay on a low 
cane couch, in a small, bare room — so thin, so weary, so 
ill, in the fearful heat. Indeed, we were thankful that 
she was recalled, for she could not have lived many 
weeks. 

"'I'm going home for a little,* she said, and she 
looked away through the window; ' I don't live for 
India only, but for the nations. But, cheer up, I am 
coming back again, and you will be true I ' *' 

Had it been possible for the Consul to remain long 
enough in Bombay, there can be little doubt that an 
extensive revival would have followed. But a vast 
continent <5f souls lay stretched before her, and it 
was important that she should, as quickly as pos- 
sible, visit the other portions of the Indian Field, 
and obtain an accurate knowledge of the village as 
well as of the city War, and of the various nationa- 
lities and castes amongst whom we were operating. 
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Among the first places where meetings had been 
planned for her was the beautiful island of Ceylon, 
the home of Colonel Arnolis Weerasooriya, who was 
then our faithful and brilliant Chief Secretary. For 
the first time in Indian history, a native had been 
trained, and promoted to the second position of 
authority in a large Missionary Organisation, where 
he had control, not only of our native Officers, but 
of more than one hundred European Missionaries. 

But this modern apostle was so manifestly filled 
with the Holy Ghost ; was so devoted, so prayerful, 
so talented, that during our temporary absences 
from the centre, he was able to superintend the 
entire work; while his authority was just as cheer- 
fully accepted by our European as by our Indian 
Officers. The secret of it was that all recognised 
in him a man of God, powerful, enterprising, dis- 
interested, and in every way fitted for his post. 

The visit to Ceylon included crowded meetings 
in the two principal cities of Colombo and Kandy. 
The latter was formerly the capital of the Cingalese 
dynasty of kings who once ruled the island. In 
their beautiful Hall of Audience the Consul con- 
ducted a remarkable meeting. 

Perhaps the most romantic and interesting por- 
tion of the tour consisted of a visit to a group of 
inland villages. Here our work had been com- 
menced some years previously under circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty. The first Officers had been 
treated with suspicion, and had been refused even 
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the most ordinary hospitality by the villagers, who 
had doubted their motives and intentions. They 
had quartered themselves for several days in some 
caves, and to this place some of the robbers, who 
abounded in this wild locality, had brought them 
food, when they saw that the respectable inhabitants 
had refused to entertain them. 

In the next village visited, however, in this 
locality, they met with a much more cordial recep- 
tion, and a revival started which resulted in a large 
number of conversions. Upon receiving news of 
this, the first village sent an invitation for Officers 
to be sent to them, only stipulating that they should 
not be women ! 

It happened that the only Officers then available 
were two single young women (Cingalese). After 
some hesitation these were finally accepted by the 
people, and a blessed work of God was inaugurated, 
many conversions took place, and a large Corps 
was established. 

At the time of the Consul's visit a successful and 
flourishing work had been organised in this region. 
Great was the delight of the Soldiers when they 
heard that she was to visit the locality. 

From the Indian " War Cry " we take the 
following account of her jungle journey : — 

" From this new opening we started off to visit one of 
our oldest Corps in the island, Talampitiya. Our host 
had kindly provided us with a bullock-cart for the 
journey, but Commissioner Raheeman would insist on 
walking a good part of the way, in order to give the 
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bullocks a rest. What an inspiring sight it was when, 
at a turning of the road, we came upon our long column 
of red-coated Soldiers, nearly one hundred in the ranks. 

"It was especially encouraging to notice the business- 
like way in which everything was managed by our 
native Officers and their Sergeants. Everything was 
done in pure Cingalese style with a vengeance. The 
singing and tomtoming were ceaseless and lively. 

" We were so glad to see a number of Soldiers from 
the Hewadiwilla Corps. The Captain was absent 
through sickness, but his Lieutenant, who had had 
several uniforms torn off his back when he was a Soldier, 
led over a large detachment. 

" We were told that they had started off at five o'clock 
in the morning on purpose to meet us. By the time 
they had reached their destination they must have walked 
quite ten miles, and yet they seemed so fresh and eager 
for the meeting. Commissioner Raheeman was quite 
delighted with this first experience of jungle warfare. 
We had some difficulty in capturing her and seating 
her in our village war-chariot. It consisted of a rush- 
bottomed antediluvian sort of chair turned topsy-turvy 
and lashed to two poles. 

" Any number of Soldiers came eagerly forward to 
act the part of ' war horses, 9 and we bore her in 
triumph across the Paddy Fields. The Commissioner 
wanted them to rest every few minutes, feeling sure 
that they must be tired; and at last, in spite of their 
protests, would get down, and walk across the fields 
like all the rest. 

" The mud-hut charmed her still more. There was 
only one room and a veranda, and these were scarcely 
big enough for a couple of people to stretch themselves 
at length in ; but the wall was papered over with pictures 
cut out from " The War Cry," and everything looked so 
jungly and Salvation Army-like, that she would quite 
have liked to have spent some time there, and felt very 
much inclined to volunteer to take charge of the Corps." 
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The palm-leaf hall, where the meetings were held, 
was crowded with villagers, who sang and testified 
of their salvation, many of them having been 
converted from lives of drunkenness and thieving, 
while others had been notorious " devil-dancers " — 
a class who give themselves up to be possessed by 
the Devil, and who are thereby supposed to possess 
special powers in exorcising him from persons who 
are afflicted with any disease. 

From Ceylon the Consul proceeded to South 
India, where she held a number of most interesting 
meetings. The news of the dangerous, painful 
illness of her mother, and of the probable necessity 
of a serious operation, led to a decision that she 
should return to England before the next hot 
weather set in, with a view to rendering what 
assistance might be possible. 

The parting was, indeed, a melancholy one for 
ourselves ; but we realised, apart altogether from all 
filial claims, the immense value of Mrs. Booth's life, 
and were cheered with the hope held out by the 
doctors that it might yet be prolonged, by means 
of the operation, for many years. In this, however, 
we were destined to be disappointed, and from this 
time — April, 1889 — until the death of The Army 
Mother, on 4 October, 1890, her lot was indeed 
one of much suffering and depression, patiently 
borne for Christ's sake. 

All that a daughter's love could devise to alleviate 
a mother's sufferings was planned; and, keenly as 
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we felt the sacrifice of the long separation involved, 
and the comparative retirement of the Consul from 
public work, we realised that God knew best, and 
would in some way compensate the work and our- 
selves for the temporary loss. No doubt the 
months spent by the dying veteran's bedside helped 
to develop both the heart and mind of the Consul 
for the years of service that were to follow. 

Of the many beautiful letters that were written 
by the Consul during this period to some of our 
prominent Indian Officers, we have only room for 
the following extracts : — 

" 30 January, 1890. 

" Staff-Captain (now Lieut. -Colonel) Yuddha Bai. 

" My very dear Yuddha, 

" Yours of 9 January is a very precious letter 
to me. 

" My beloved mother has passed a very suffering 
week; nevertheless there came a welcome relief from 
pain yesterday morning, and I seized the opportunity 
for giving her a little of my very interesting Indian 
news. 

" I read your letter to her, and showed her your photo- 
graph with the dear children. Tears filled her eyes as 
she looked upon it. She said, ' God bless her. What 
more worthy and glorious sphere could a woman wish 
for ? And I believe she will be true to every opportunity. ' 

" I reminded mamma that you had her name — 
' Catherine,' and I assured her that my soul was full of 
confidence you would follow in her footsteps, and meet 
her with many Indian sons and daughters at God's 
right hand. 

" I am so pleased with the photograph : I think I 
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shall get it enlarged for myself. It will be a ceaseless 
feast for me to look upon wherever I may be, and I 
think also it will make a capital picture for " All the 
World " — little Salome being African, and Sara being 
Indian, represent, you see, the two races; and you in 
the centre linking them together with the arms of your 
love ; the picture makes a most appealing call for help on 
behalf of the heathen. 

" All your news is most gratifying to me. It seems to 
me that I have never had as comforting and encouraging 
an Indian mail as is to hand this week. The letters 
that reach me from all over are full of facts which show 
that our opportunity and accomplishment are equally 
on the rise. 

" Your sympathy regarding my dear mother sinks 
into my heart. I love you very much, and to know you 
love me and pray for me is as medicine to my soul, 
especially as I know that you make that love manifest 
by your life, and care for the dear ones whom I have 
committed to your charge. . . . 

" I am very thankful you were just going to rest. I 
was only saying the other day that in packing off so 
many more for a few days, you seemed quite forgetful 
of the necessity, and of the greater importance of 
keeping yourself in good trim I do trust that the little 
time at Kandala will do you ever so much good. 

" Believe for me soon to be back with you again, 

" My own precious daughter and comrade, 
" Your Mother, till the Morning breaks.' ' 

To Staff-Captain (now Colonel) Nurani. 

" 3° J&nuary, 1890. 
" My very dear Nurani, 

" I forget whether I have written you since 
I received your very loving and interesting letter. Since 
then I have received one of yours, dated 5 January, 
sent to the Commissioner, which he forwards to me; 
and that gives me still further news of your heart's 
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feelings and determination, and of your start in the 
Southern Field. 

" All touches me deeply, and fills me with new expec- 
tation and faith on your behalf. Oh, how I have prayed 
ihat God would give you a boundless compassion and a 
high ambition for those dear people, and I realise my 
prayers are being answered, and I believe He will 
increase your store of love and desire for them every 
day He spares you to the battle. 

" I am more and more convinced that in order to do 
anything in India we must be enthusiastically in love 
with its people; and I believe God will hear my cry, 
and make out of my Training Home lasses some of 
the truest heroines He has ever owned, who shall, by 
His might, produce out of their Indian sisters hundreds 
more. 

" There is one thing in your letter to the Commissioner 
which a little concerns me. It is what you say in regard 
to the language. * We could get on fast, if we only had 
more time; but with the Corps, and discipline, and 
going after money, we have very little time left.' 

" Now, I quite enter into your desire to keep the 
work afloat, and to get out of every opportunity as much 
as possible; still, I have learnt from my dealings with 
our Officers in India that, unless they get at the lan- 
guage at the start with might and main, they generally 
make it a secondary thing all along, and, consequently, 
never master it. So that I do beseech of you to rather 
leave something which may seem to you very important 
than neglect the language, so that during* the first twelve 
months the language may have the best possible chance ; 
and then, all through your after career of service in 
India (which I hope will be a very long one), you will 
be able to double and treble your pace in dealing with 
the natives as you go along. 

" Give my love to every lassie who is with you, and 
whom you meet, in the South. I love you all with a 
love unspeakable, and look forward, with a longing that 
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I cannot express, to the time when I shall be in your 
midst, fighting for you and with you all, whether 
Europeans or Natives, as one family. 

44 I am so glad of your few words about your health. 
Do, I beseech of you, be careful, and shepherd every- 
body else in this respect to the utmost of your ability. 

44 Very soon I hope to be with you, 

44 Until then and ever, 

44 Your Mother under the Flag." 

After the death of Mrs. Booth, the Consul 
gathered together another party of Officers, known 
as the " Memorial Fifty," and with them sailed for 
Ceylon. The reception meetings in Colombo, 
Kandy, Moratuwa, and Galle were of a wonderful 
character. For crowds, enthusiasm, and interest, 
they surpassed anything in our previous experience. 

At Kandy the Consul was again permitted to 
occupy the Audience Hall. The Indian " War Cry " 
contained the following account of her meeting : — 

44 Every visitor to Kandy is familiar with the famous 
historic Audience Hall, with its beautiful carved pillars, 
and lovely surrounding scenery. On Sunday afternoon 
its dignity was invaded, and its quietude disturbed by 
a novel and picturesque scene such as had never before 
been witnessed in those august precincts. The shadows 
of departed royalty that may be supposed to haunt the 
time-honoured spot, where once their will was law, may 
be imagined to have ceased for once to lament over 
their departed glories in order to gaze with something 
of surprise on the novel invasion to which their domains 
were for the moment subjected. That the white-faced 
rulers from across the sea should fight their way to 
4 Mahannuwara ' at the point of the sword, and wrest 
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from their hands the sceptre of empire, had been mor- 
tifying enough, and almost sufficient to cause the ghosts 
of those departed conquerors to rise out of their graves 
and return to the scene of their former triumphs. But 
who could these new and swordless warriors be that 
dared now to encroach upon their territory ? 

" They were led, too, for the nonce, by a woman- 
warrior, who had crossed the seas, reminding them of 
bygone days in which an Indian queen had visited 
their island for the express purpose of planting in it a 
branch of the sacred Bo-tree, under which Buddha had 
once sat. 

" Their chivalrous feelings had not been appealed to 
in vain by the prophetess of the past, and her reception 
seems almost to have foreshadowed the hearty welcome 
that was given in the Kandyan capital to one who had 
come to plant the banner of The Salvation Army. 

" The spacious courtyard was enlivened with crowds 
of people in all sorts of costume, representing every 
class of society. 

" The picturesque costume of the proud Ratemahat- 
maya looked all the more striking in its contrast with 
the commonplace black coat of the Englishman, who, 
for the time being, dignity forgot, could not help 
mingling with the crowd to catch a glimpse of the 
daughter of one whose name in a few short years 
has become a household word in every corner of the 
globe. 

" The General would certainly have been much 
flattered at the hearty reception given to his daughter. 
Owing to some misunderstanding there had been but 
scant time to arrange the meeting. Yet, thanks to 
the activity and efforts of those who were in charge 
of the arrangements, twenty-four hours' notice was 
sufficient to gather together the ilite of Kandy, in- 
cluding both Europeans and natives, so that the spacious 
hall was crowded, and numbers were obliged to stand 
throughout the meeting. 
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44 Nor were those who attended this meeting dis- 
appointed with what they saw and heard. * I never 
attended such a gathering in my life, and never listened 
to such words/ exclaimed one who was present; whilst 
another was heard to say, * I wish it had lasted two 
hours longer '; and the common expression that fell fiom 
many lips was that it was the most wonderful meeting 
ever yet held in the town. Indeed, Mrs. Booth-Tucker 
fascinated everybody by her winning ways, and by the 
tact with which she turned first to one portion of her 
audience, and then to another, succeeding in thoroughly 
carrying them with her at each step of her speech. 
With a commanding presence, and a clear, ringing 
voice, it was evident that she had been accustomed to 
lead, and had inherited the gifts which have enabled 
her father and mother to become the most successful 
religious leaders of the day." 

Among the most interesting features of this visit 
was a Birthday Feast given to fifteen hundred 
beggars in Colombo on the Consul's birthday. The 
following report appeared at the time : — 

" Active preparations had been going on the whole 
of the previous night for this unique gathering; whilst 
as far as the beggars themselves were concerned, some 
of them had been camping round the ground chosen 
for the past two days. From early morning the crowd 
gathered, so that when the gate was opened, you can 
guess something of the rush that took place. Miss 
Lucy Booth and a large Staff stood ready to receive 
the guests, and in a comparatively short time they were 
seated on the ground in a most orderly manner. They 
were told off in three separate detachments — men, 
women, and children. Of all the thin and emaciated 
creatures I have ever seen, many of these were the 
worst. On they came I Some, unable to walk, crawled ; 
whilst the poor, diseased, crippled lepers came in their 
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houses on wheels : these latter are made of common 
straw, and in them these poor creatures always live, 
wheeling- themselves from place to place to beg their 
food. Commissioner Raheeman was here, there, and 
everywhere, thoroughly at home, and bent on putting 
something good both into the starving souls and bodies. 
As the people sat in companies, it made us think 
of that time when Jesus fed the hungry multitude. 
Somehow, looking at the beggars, it made one feel 
Jesus Christ's religion more real here than in England; 
and then the behaviour of the people was beautiful. Their 
patient endurance was simply marvellous. Poor souls ! 
this one meal meant to them a very serious business. 

" The food was served in a square enclosure, and the 
following list will give some idea of the sorts and 
conditions present: men, 500; women, 650; children, 
360 (1,510). Of these there were 95 children under a 
year old, 45 cripples, 50 blind women, and 26 blind men, 
besides lepers, and other terrible sufferers. 

" Whilst the food was being brought, Commissioner 
Fakir Singh led off a short and simple meeting. Plenty 
of bright singing, band playing, and testimonies from 
two of the ' Memorial Fifty, ' then the Commissioner had 
a little talk. (Everything was translated into Tamil and 
Cingalese.) He said : ' I daresay you are wondering 
why The Salvation Army loves you. Perhaps you think 
nobody loves vou. But I will tell you one thing — there 
is a God in Heaven who loves you. I want you all to 
go away this afternoon thinking that if nobody else loves 
you The Salvation Army does. We know one thing — 
you have got bodies, and we know that very often those 
bodies feel hungry, because you have nothing to put 
inside. Well, we hope we shall be able to help you to 
do something for your bodies. But we want you to 
remember that you have Immortal souls that will never 
die. We have got food not only for your bodies, but for 
your souls. You know how nice it feels inside here 
when you have had a good dinner. Can't you see why 
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it is we of The Salvation Army are always happy? — 
Because we have some food for our souls. Therefore, 
now look away from this food, and whilst putting it in 
your bodies, say, ' O Lord, give me food for my soul as 
well ! ' 

" Wonderful attention was paid to these simple words, 
the earnestness of the beggars' faces, as they seemed to 
devour every word with their eyes, being remarkable. 

" And now comes the grand climax. How the breezes 
wafted across the field the delicious smell of the rice 
and curry as it was borne along! A plantain leaf 
(native plates) had been given to each. Poor as the 
people were, how carefully they brushed off every speck 
of dust; whilst some had even brought an old cloth to 
spread underneath: that not one precious grain should 
be lost. The band played lively airs, a curious concourse 
of spectators standing round the enclosure. The 
beggars' eyes seemed to eat the food almost in antici- 
pation. They could hardly believe it was all true. While 
one leaf was being piled up with the food, the others 
would scan the depths of bag and vessel anxiously, as 
though almost afraid it could not last out. But it did; 
once, twice, yes, and sometimes three times that precious 
food went round. How they ate ! Judging from appear- 
ances, it must have been a very long while since many 
of them had had such a satisfying meal. 

" And yet they were not greedy; one did not interfere 
with another; all was square and above board. Some 
stopped the immediate cravings of their hunger, and 
stored the rest for future supply. On one of the little 
boys being served, he drew from his bit of rag covering 
a tiny dog, and begged for that, too. Such sights of 
wretchedness ! There alone sat a poor leper — unclean — 
he dare go near no one; so some good Samaritan satis- 
fied his needs. Here sat a woman whose very bones 
seemed bursting through her dark skin, evidently in a 
rapid decline; each time she tried to swallow a little 
rice, the effort made her spit blood. One poor old man 
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had his right arm bound to his chest. Talk about 
enjoying one's food! It must have been a positive 
glimpse of paradise to those desolate souls." 

But the long strain of nursing had told severely 
upon the Consul's fragile frame, followed as it had 
been by the shock of the final parting from the one 
whom she had so tenderly loved, and who had loved 
her in return with more than a mother's love, and 
soon after landing a gloom was thrown over our 
party and prospects by the Consul's continued and 
increasing illness. The hoped-for improvement did 
not come to gladden our hearts. One appointment 
after another had to be reluctantly abandoned, and 
instead of going with the party to Madras, it was 
decided for her to return direct to Bombay, while 
I continued the tour, with the assistance of her 
youngest sister, Miss Lucy Booth, who had accom- 
panied her upon the journey, and who now bravely 
helped to fill the gap created by her absence from 
the meetings. 

The news from Bombay continued, however, to be 
of a disappointing character. The Consul's appetite 
had completely failed her, and we could see her 
growing weaker day by day. It was immediately 
decided that she should return to Europe, rather 
than further risk a life so precious to The Army 
throughout the world. 

At first it was intended that I should remain 
behind; but alarming symptoms of prostration set 
in, which made it necessary for us to hurry her 
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departure, and for myself and her sister to accom- 
pany her on the homeward voyage. 

We were not an hour too soon. It seemed as 
though the light of life were flickering in its socket. 
Never can we forget the sorrowful and keen anxiety 
of that voyage. Looking back at it from this 
distance, it seems to me that the tender heart had 
been wellnigh broken by the wrench of her mother's 
death, and the very effort to hide her sorrow in 
order to comfort The General and his family, 
together with the superhuman effort to rise up and 
fulfil her duties as a warrior, had been too much 
for her. 

We landed at Marseilles, and proceeded direct to 
Cannes, where it was necessary for the Consul to 
rest and gather strength before attempting the 
journey across the Continent. 

The General was advised by the doctors that it 
would be impossible for the Consul to return to 
India. Few who read these lines can appreciate 
the disappointment involved in this decision. But 
we accepted it. Shortly afterwards it was decided 
to appoint us to the Foreign Secretaryship, at the 
International Headquarters in London. 

Although the Consul's stay in India was of com- 
paratively short duration, she had endeared herself 
to its people, and especially to its Officers. How 
deep was her hold upon their heart may be gathered 
from the following letter from one of India's 
Territorial leaders. 
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44 You will scarcely find an Officer's Quarters in 
India without a photo of the Consul. Again and 
again some Indian lassie-Officer has asked permission 
to cut out from some American or other Salvation 
Army publication a photo of the Consul, and has carried 
it away as a treasure; and the reason why is that, 
among all the Officers in India — European and Indian, 
and especially among the lasses — our sainted Consul 
Raheeman was their ideal saint and woman of God. 

44 Nowhere will this loss be felt more keenly than 
throughout India and Ceylon, for the Consul ever dearly 
loved India, and India's people and Officers dearly loved 
the Consul. 

44 I have known Indian Officers rush away to have 
a little time in prayer before an interview with her, 
after which they could never go forth to live quite 
the same again. In the Consul's short Indian career 
a work was done in stamping those who are now the 
leading Staff Officers which is beyond calculation." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PUBLIC WORK IN AMERICA. 

(1896-1903.) 

TN March, 1896, The General appointed the Consul 
and myself to take charge of the work in 
.America. Our departure was saddened by the 
death of our infant child, Tancred. But though her 
tender mother-heart was wrung with grief, the 
Consul went forward with her usual unwavering 
devotion to duty. 

The reception meeting in New York was in the 
Carnegie Music Hall, one of the most magnificent 
auditoriums in America. Here some four thousand 
persons gathered to welcome the new Leaders of 
The Salvation Army in America. A deep and 
favourable impression was made by the Consul. 

The work of The Army was passing through a 
critical experience in America at this time. But the 
opening meetings which had been so successful in 
New York were repeated in the other principal 
cities. From East to West, from North to South, 
she travelled, visiting the most important centres, as 
well as many smaller cities, facing large audiences 
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in the largest halls, meeting the Officers and 
Soldiers in council, and generally infusing all with 
whom she came in contact with new hope, zeal, 
and energy. 

Her tours — many of which involved absences of 
two or three months' duration from her home 
and family — were repeated at regular intervals 
during the seven and a half years of her American 
command, till she became one of the most familiar 
figures before the public, interpreting with graceful 
tact and burning eloquence the work and principles 
of The Salvation Army, and obtaining for it the 
warm place it now occupies in the affection and 
approbation of the American people. 

Amongst her famous lectures was one entitled, 
"Love and Sorrow." For more than two years 
this lecture has been delivered in some fifty of 
the principal cities of America, being frequently 
repeated by special request, and never failing to 
draw large audiences. Many of those who listened 
to this vivid portrayal of The Army's work became 
our permanent and intelligent friends. 

The lecture was illustrated with a skilful combina- 
tion of the stereopticon, the living tableau, music 
and song, and was descriptive of the various phases 
of Army labour. Although the delivery of the 
lecture occupied from two and a half to three hours, 
the interest of the audience never flagged, and there 
was not the slightest disposition on the part of 
anyone to leave till the last. 
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But, necessary as the Consul felt it to be to place 
the work of The Army in a simple and attractive 
manner before the public, it was in the purely Salva- 
tion or evangelistic meetings that she was seen to 
best advantage, and in which she the most delighted. 
Her constant battle-cry was " Souls ! " It was the 
hope of winning souls to Christ that drew her again 
and again, when weak and weary, from the shelter 
of her beloved home and children, to undertake the 
tiring journeys, brave the separations, and go forth 
like her Master in search of the wandering sheep. 
How tender and yet how stirring were her appeals, 
may be judged from the following autograph notes 
of an address which I found among her papers : — 

" The future is full of uncertainties. We cannot pierce 
the veil that hides it from our gaze. Some things we 
know! Others we cannot tell! 

" (a) Some wish thev did know, whether the darling 
hopes are to be realised, the plans carried through, the 
toil rewarded — whether there will be an end repaying 
the effort expended. We wish we knew what is before 
us ! You. prodigal sons, would like to know whether vou 
will ever reach home again ! Whether any of the resolu- 
tions vou have made in life will be kept before you die ! 

" (b) Others would rather not know ! They dread 
the future 1 They would rather live in a dream ! They 
dread the awakening, the uprising of the Past, or the 
long-dreaded future, come at last! The sins out of the 
buried past — and the wasted time staring them in the 
face — the broken promises at their feet — God's just 
wrath over their heads — an awful death-bed — a fearful 
judgment — a doomed soul! They would rather not see 
it. So, like the foolish ostrich, they bury their heads in 
the sand. 
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41 And yet, both those who would not, and those who 
would, can take a look into the future to-night 1 

44 (c) Some things you can know I 

44 There is a light here which can light up the dark, 
mysterious years ahead — the light of God J 

44 i. It lights upon the Cross, showing a place for you 1 

44 2. It lights upon a path, a noble path, full of God- 
honouring and soul-saving — a path in which, through 
all weathers and circumstances, you have the certainty 
of God's smile — a path without doubt or fear — a path 
in which all things work together for your good — a path 
in which promises are kept ! 

44 3. It points to an end the most glorious of all ! You 
are dying, but with a clear conscience, a radiant face, 
a fearless soull God is there 1 The arms of Jesus are 
bearing you upl Loved ones stand round your bed! 
You have helped them to salvation and joy for earth and 
Heaven 1 How they bless you 1 Sinners whom you 
have been the means of rescuing come to spend their 
last moments with you — drunkards, swearers, gamblers, 
broken-hearted men and women, whom you have led to 
rest and peace 1 Their faces are alight with faith for 
you 1 Your very name, breathed in the town where you 
have lived, creates a warning to sinners and a spur to 
saints ! You are loved and blessed on earth 1 You are 
welcomed to Heaven I 

44 You die 1 The Gates are thrown open I You are 
the redeemed of the Lord 1 There is a robe and a palm 
and a crown for you I Your life lives after you, and for 
the eternal ages you are safe, and blessed, and victorious. 
— 4 Saved in time 1 ' " 

How truly the zeal of the Lord's house consumed 
her may be judged by an incident related by Com- 
missioner Rees, though applying to a somewhat 
earlier period. She had been conducting a tiring 
Sunday's Campaign in a large city, some fifty-two 
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persons professing conversion during the day. At 
the conclusion of the meetings the Consul proposed 
a march through the streets at eleven p.m., by way 
of stirring things up. She was reminded of a by- 
law that had been passed several years previously, 
forbidding marches after dark, owing to some 
serious riots which had then occurred. " Oh, bother 
the by-laws," said the Consul; "let us march! " 
And march they did, the Consul accompanying them 
on their midnight foray, with the result that the 
by-law became a dead letter from that time forward. 
/^The picture of this weak, delicate woman con- 
\ eluding a tiring Sunday with a midnight march, 
\ throws a charming light on the energy, devotion, 
)and daring which endeared her to all who knew 
/her, and won their respect and admiration. 
/' Indeed to those of us who stood nearest to her, 
I and who knew how frail was her health, with what 
physical weakness she was compelled to contend, 
r together with the intensity of her love of home, and 
\ shrinking from publicity, it was a miracle of grace 
that she could throw off these human hindrances 
and triumph over these obstacles, and " put to flight 
> the armies of the aliens." 

The spirit which animated her in these public 
campaigns is, perhaps, best explained by the burning 
words with which she concluded one of her own 
articles in the New York " War Cry." 

" My comrades, the battle's hoars are numbered ! 
'Mid the shot and shell of the conflict, in moments of 
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unutterable weakness and weariness, of testing and 
trial, it may seem to us that the toil and the tear must 
be our lot for ever! But the signal of conquest will be 
given. The shout of victory will rend the air. The 
final test will come. The last opportunity will pass. 
The sword will drop from our lifeless hand. 

"Then, when the shining angels stoop over the 
battlements in the dawn of the Resurrection Day to 
welcome us to the City of Light and Gladness for ever, 
what will they find us grasping? What will be in your 
hand and mine? 

44 I do not ask what once was there. I do not ask 
what once you loved, what once you held most dear, 
what once you embraced as the first and all-absorbing 
ambition and determination of your life. But I ask you, 
with a heart full of prayer and with a solemn realisa- 
tion of the uncertainty of time, What is there now ? Are 
you grasping the Colours of Calvary, which means 
nothing less than the hand of the Bleeding Lamb, who 
gave His all for sinners ? Are you grasping the interests 
of never-dying souls? Are you holding tight to a life 
of desperate love and zeal and sacrifice for others? 

"Are you thinking most of souls or self? Most of 
men or of money? Most of eternity or of time? 

"Are you in the thick of the fight, where the cross is 
heaviest, but where Jesus is nearest; or are you on the 
outskirts of the fray, walking with those who are 
neither * cold nor hot ' for your Lord, and pleading that 
your health is indifferent, or that your circumstances are 
unfortunate, or that your friends are opposed, while 
others are trampling upon every human consideration, 
are turning a blind eye and a deaf ear to the fascinations 
and beseechings of time, and, out on the broad field 
where millions perish, are proving by the very cross they 
carry, its power and its attraction to win thousands for 
the crown? 

" My comrades, my beloved comrades, one last word 
to those of you who are with us in the heat of the battle. 
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Your hearts are ofttimes tried to the uttermost — your 
hands are often weary. There are seasons when you are 
tempted to think that you * tread the winepress alone, 
and that of the people there are none ' with you. But, 
believe me, while with a pure heart and single eye you 
grasp that crimson Banner, while you hold in your 
bosom the Blood-and-Fire Flag, it may seem sometimes 
that your comrades are falling on the right and the left 
of you; that the sky of human prospect is dark above 
you; that even the assurance of victory has failed you, 
and that your best and most relied upon companions 
have forsaken you. But while the dear Flag, which 
means all that is noblest and best and most eternal, is 
left you, I tell you, you are rich — I tell you, you are 
triumphant; and those who have gone before us, and 
are sharing in the spoils of eternal reward, echo my 
words from the skies. 

" God would rather the stars should drop out of the 
firmament than fail you. He lives to uphold you. Jesus 
died to bring you off victorious. He has declared that 
you shall shine as the stars for ever ; and sooner or later 
the dawn of victory will crown your sufferings, sorrows, 
and sacrifices, and in life and death you will be honoured 
to lift up an eternal standard for Calvary, with triumph 
on your brow!" 


CHAPTER IX. 

AMERICA: BEHIND THE SCENES. 

(1896- 1 903.) 

a nd yet, impressive as were the Consul's public 
efforts, and though it was by them that she 
will ever best be known to the people, it was the 
Consul behind the scenes who won the tenderest 
love and most affectionate loyalty of those who 
were privileged to stand within the inner circle 
of her influence. 

The fact that such vast crowds gathered together 
to listen to her words never seemed to make her 
blind to her opportunities in dealing with individuals. 
She would bestow infinite pains upon the saving of 
a single soul that appeared to be threatened with 
spiritual shipwreck. 

The following letter was addressed to one who 
was passing through a period of severe temptation. 
The outpourings of her great heart, as manifested 
there, illustrate a thousand similar efforts on her 
part to reach and help some individual, whom others 
would have passed by as hopeless cases, or as 
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scarcely worth saving, but over whom her compas- 
sionate nature yearned with deep longing : — 

" Cleveland, Ohio. 

" My dear , — It is nearly midnight. I am very 

weary. I have been spending the day at the Fort 
Herrick Colony — visiting the cottages, and praying and 
talking with the dear Colonists. A heavy week lies 
before me. But so much have you been upon my 
heart to-day that, tired as I am, 1 cannot rest until 
1 have, at least, thrown a few words on paper for you. 

44 ... 1 tried to talk to you the other day as I 
would have wished you to talk to me had I stood where 
you stand. I spoke out of my deepest heart — out of 
my strongest convictions as to what God feels about this 
matter, and as to what Jesus of Calvary would have 
you do. 1 realised your conscience bore me witness that 
it was so, and echoed the truth. 

44 Then, 1 ask you, can you, in the face of this, risk 
your soul — your future — your eternity, and the souls and 
future and eternity of, perhaps, thousands more by 
turning aside and seeking self? Can you leave the 
sphere of soul-seeking for money-seeking? Can you 
forsake the cross for earthly gain? Will health, or 
pleasure, or ease, or the reputation for being a ' smart 
business man/ or anything else, profit you on your dying 
bed ? Your life will be gone then — and all and only that 
which can give you real satisfaction, either now or then, 
will be as to what influence you are exerting in the 
earth for all that Calvary taught, and all that the Blood- 
and-Fire Flag stands for. Those three lines came to my 
mind as I was thinking of you to-day, and I remem- 
bered, while tears filled my eyes, how often you had 
helped us sing them : — 

' Your gold will waste and wear away, 
Your honours perish in a day, 
My portion never can decay : Christ for me ! ' 

44 Your face has shone, and your heart has danced, 
as you have realised your eternal treasure, and the 
glorious, fadeless bliss of your everlasting choice 
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" What do you think you are going to find in the 
half-and-half existence of a less consecrated life ? Others 
who have never tasted of * purest streams of richest 
worth ' may, in a sense, be content with the smaller 
driblets of a semi- worldling's career, but for you never 1 

" You have been too out-and-out a Soldier, too happy 
a saint, too consecrated an Officer, too successful a soul- 
winner and warrior ever to be content with less than 
that to which Jesus has called you; and with all the 
earnestness of my soul, and by all you value most for 
earth and Heaven, I beg you not to leave your post, not 
to break your pledges, not to weaken the faith and 
confidence of your comrades, not to disappoint your 
General, not to hurt the Commissioner and me, not to 
forget the vows that your children have heard and 
will remember, not to take back a ' part of the price ' — 
but having ' sworn to your own hurt ' to let earth and 
hell battle against you in vain, and by the grace that is 
sufficient to overcome, even as the Martyrs and Apostles 
and latter-day Salvationists have overcome, go through, 
by the Blood of the Lamb I 

" Don't be deluded into imagining that you can ' slip 
out quietly/ No doubt that thought was presented to 
Jesus in Gethsemane (for He was tempted on every point 
like as we are). You can't. Your comrades are hearing 
rumours, and are wondering and whispering and ques- 
tioning already. Some have asked me, some have 
asked the Commissioner, some have asked the Chief 
Secretary. Many have, doubtless, asked many more, and 
some have not spoken, but have trembled for you in 
the depths of their own hearts 1 Remember those 
whom you have lifted and blessed, and taught and 
inspired, and in behalf of these, and others whom you 
can yet lead up the steps of Calvary and on to the heights 
of resurrection glory, 'stand fast!' 

" Tell and , and everybody, and anybody else 

concerned, that you are going back to your ' First Love/ 
back to the cross, back to the battle-field, back to the 
thick of the fight; that after the little rest to body and 
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brain and nerve, and a big baptism of your soul, you 
are going to live as you have never lived, every precious 
moment dedicated to the inspiring of your Officers, for 
the uplifting and blessing of a perishing world 1 

" 1 declare to you, that if we were going to live 
here for ever, and earth was our everlasting home, 
1 should not want a life consecrated to the winning of 
money. I've seen enough of its wretched, narrowing, 
withering, damning effect I I would still want to live 
for others' happiness and others* good I But, my beloved 
comrade, we are dying, and each day brings us nearer 
the coffin and the silent grave 1 Can we, of all people 
living, with our light, and our experience, and our 
encouragement, and the beautiful comrades who sur- 
round us in every land, can we turn aside and seek self? 

44 No! Tell those around you who would influence 
you, you won't do it, and the Devil will leave you, and 
angels will minister to you, and Jesus will come to you, 
and take up His abode with you, and will comfort you 
and gladden you; and health and strength, I am very 
assured, shall be yours, and a glorious and uninterrupted 
future of victory insured ! 

44 I've been toiling all the week among the wealthy, 
— getting money — money for Jesus. I've succeeded in 
getting ;£,*2,ooo. I should have had to work a long time 
to earn that much outside the ranks; and, then, should 
I have felt like laying it at His feet? / don't know I 
I only know I don't mind begging for Jesus, but I'd 
rather be crucified than start money-hunting for myself! 

44 Your real heart feels just the same — don't sell your 
birthright! Don't— don't— don't! ! ! We shall reckon 
upon you to the last gasp. Your turning aside will 
hurt God's little ones, will weaken His weak ones, 
will make it harder for His devoted ones, while your 
holding on will strengthen and put new life into scores, 
and yet mean the salvation of multitudes. 

44 Hold on ! And again I say, Hold on ! 

44 Yours praying without ceasing for you." 
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Nor was it only those whom she knew, and in 
whom she happened to be personally interested, with 
whom the Consul would thus tenderly, and yet 
faithfully, deal. On one occasion she was travelling 
on an electric-car, when a policeman stepped in with 
a handcuffed prisoner. The Consul crossed the car, 
and took a seat beside the criminal. " I saw you 
were a Salvationist," he said, " I was wondering 
whether you would speak to me." She did speak 
to him, and the tears were in his eyes when they 
parted company shortly after. 

On another occasion, she took a railway journey 
to Sing-Sing' Prison to personally see a notorious 
young murderer named Stewart. He was but a 
boy, but his crime had been of a very deliberate 
and terrible character. All through his trial he had 
manifested the utmost hardness and indifference, 
and was never known to shed a tear. But the 
Consul had not been talking to him long before 
the sleeve of his prison-dress was being used by 
the boy to wipe away his freely-flowing tears. With 
her usual tact and tenderness the Consul handed 
him her pocket-handkerchief, leaving it with him 
as a memento of her visit, and of his pledge to 
start, even in that prison, a new and better life. 

The following incident, illustrative of her watch- 
fulness in regard to these passing opportunities, is 
best narrated in the Consul's own words : — 

" I was sitting in the tram and a woman in black 
occupied the seat at my side. She was sorrowful in 
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appearance, but seemed withal to possess that dignity 
and independence of demeanour which made me imagine 
her difficult to approach. She was reading, or appearing 
to read, from a magazine which she held listlessly, 
seldom turning over its leaves. A little later, and she 
dropped the book, and I felt, instinctively, that my 
opportunity had come. 

" ' Excuse me,* I said, ' but there seems to be trouble 
in your face, and I have been wondering whether I 
might be able to help you. We are sometimes able to 
help each other as we tread life's stormy way.' I had 
said it, hesitatingly, and tears welled up to my eyes as 
I spoke, which I was careful to do with a voice that 
others in the car might not hear. 

" Opening wide her deep, penetrating, grey eyes, she 
sighed, ' I was wondering if you would speak to me ; 
I thought you were a Salvation lady. I — I — I am a 
woman with a broken heart.' That lady afterwards 
unfolded a tale of sorrow too deep and too long to record 
here. She had known the Lord for years before, had 
even worked in His vineyard; but sorrow of a very 
unique character had blighted all the blossom of her 
life's highest ambition, and, in the bitterness and mystery 
of it all, she had forsaken her best Comforter! 

" But her weary and chastened and broken spirit was 
ripe for the feet of the Crucified, who said, ' Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest,' and I had the satisfaction, after kneeling 
with her in the train at eventide, of realising that the 
broken and contrite heart He will not despise I" 

Towards the close of The General's last great 
Campaign in America, the following incident, which 
is recorded by Colonel Lawley, who accompanied 
The General on his tour, occurred : — 

" We were nearing the end of our journey, and juc* 
about to say farewell to our car, ' Rambler.' which had 
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taken us safely over so many thousand miles. The 
baggage had all been taken away: The General and 
party had left for their billets. There were only the 
Consul and three coloured men aboard, and there she 
was, on the car alone, conducting a Salvation meeting 
with these three colourei men, telliner them of the Jesus 
that could save, and the precious blood that could cleanse. 
When she saw me a few minutes afterwards, she said : 
* Lawley, I have had a most precious time with the 
three coloured men ! ' And I fancy I can hear her saying 
now, • I believe Isaac will be saved.' " 

However busy she might be with her campaigns 
and other manifold duties, the tidings of bereave- 
ment never reached the Consul's ears but she 
hurried off some consoling message. 

For parents who had lost their babe, she had a 
specially printed card, on which were the following 
beautiful and comforting verses selected from a 
small book of poems. The card was prepared in 
duplicate and slightly altered, one set being for 
those who had lost boys, and the other for girls. 
The card was accompanied with a letter of sym- 
pathy for the bereaved parents. 


THE BABY'S JOURNEY. 

" We know that the baby's journey 

Led first through the valley dim, 
But the loving Christ was with her, 

And we trusted it all to Him ! 
And we know that the royal lilies, 

That lean o'er that restless tide, 
For ever are bright with the glory 

That's just on the other side I 
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" O little precious traveller I 

We know that your baby feet 
Have passed the mystic boundaries 

Where the earthly and heavenly meet ! 
Forgotten our good-bye kisses, 

Forgotten our passionate tears, 
In the beauty and light and glory 

That met you beyond the stars! 
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No pain for the brow death kisses, 

No tears for the bright eyes to weep ! 
She hath passed from our caresses 

To those far more tender and deep ! 
But be pitiful, Lord, if in blindness, 

When the fountains of anguish are stirred 
We forget for a moment Thy kindness, 

And sigh for our Paradise Bird ! " 

Writing, quite recently, to an Officer who had 
lost a relative, and was thereby prevented from 
returning as early as she had hoped to the battle, 
the Consul said : — 

" Your letter touches my heart, and I would assure 
you without delay of my utmost sympathy and of my 
prayer for you at this hour of trial and comparative 
exile, that God will be your sufficiency, keeping your 
heart fresh and warm and strong in its love for the 
battle, until you are again permitted to be at the front. 

" This sad bereavement must be a terrible shock and 
anguish to your dear mother, and I would like you to 
assure her that I shall remember her also in my prayers. 

" I am glad of the little silver lining to the cloud 
which your letter reveals in the tidings that your health 
is better. Perhaps God saw that you were not strong 
enough to return to the fray at this moment. I shall 
hope, however, with combined faith and anticipation, 
that we shall have you back with us as soon as the 
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warmer weather drives the winter winds and snows 
away." 

Commissioner Mrs. Booth-Hellberg (the Consul's 
youngest sister, Lucy) tells a touching story of her 
last parting with the Consul during a brief visit 
she was paying to Europe : — 

" I remember when she came to see me at Berne, a 
year ago. She arrived in the morning, and left again 
the same day at seven in the evening, for her time in 
Europe was short, and I would not rob the beloved 
General of the few short hours she had yet to spend 
with him before sailing back to America again. 

" However, in company with my husband, I went with 
her a little way on the return journey — as far as a little 
wayside station which took us up to midnight to reach. 
We sat talking in the corner of the dim carriage, her 
hand in mine, and mine in hers. Most of the time we 
talked about The General, for at the moment a heavy 
blow had fallen upon his dear,, brave heart. 

" At this tiny station my husband and I alighted, 
and stood in the dark, and watched the train carrying 
away our precious sister. She leaned from the window, 
and threw me kisses all the time, and waved her hand- 
kerchief. I can see her dear face now ! Little did I 
think it would be the last look she would ever give me. 
Then, as the train bore her further away, she called 
out these words : ' Lucy — eternally united I' " 

Touching, too, was the Consul's last parting 
with her brother, Mr. Bramwell Booth, the Chief of 
the Staff. The two had been united together by 
wonderful ties of home and warfare. It was the 
Chief who had first encouraged and helped her in 
her girlhood days to undertake public work. She 
had been paying a brief visit to The General that 
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year (1903), and was returning to her home in 
New York. The Chief gives the following account 
of their last " Good-bye " :— 

" I had accompanied her to Liverpool, where she 
embarked on the * Campania ' for her return voyage. 
After prayer in her cabin, while the warning-bell was 
ringing for those who were not passengers to leave the 
ship, I said to her, holding her hand, ' We shall meet 
again I ' • Yes,' she replied, ' here, or ' — looking upward, 
' There! ' And, then, as by a common impulse, we both 
said, ' Yes, and whoever goes first, the other will hold 
up the Flag I ' Those were her last words to me I " 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE CONSUL AT HOME. 

( l SQ3-) 

Blessed Jesus, save our children 1 
Be their Guardian through life's way; 

From all evil e'er protect them, 
Walk Thou with them, come what may ; 

In white raiment let us meet them 
When earth's shadows flee away. 

Blessed Jesus, lead our children 

Into paths of service sweet; 
Up the hill of Calvary climbing, 

May they and the sinner meetl 
More than conquerors, let us see them 

Bring their jewels to Thy feet I 

Blessed Jesus, make our children 
Thine for life and Thine for aye! 

When death's waters overtake them, 
Be their Rock, their Light, their Stay! 

Tender Shepherd, let us find them 
On Thy breast in realms of day! 

E. M. B.-T. 

oo far as her personal preferences were concerned, 
the Consul was emphatically a " home-bird." 
She loved her children with the passionate affection 
of the tenderest of mothers. In sickness she would 
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watch over them by day and night, regardless of 
her own food and sleep. In health, she would plan 
their clothing, their meals, their studies, their 
recreation, their companionships; above all, the 
care of their souls — not a detail escaped her vigilant 
eye. 

She did not limit her affection for children to her 
own home. She caused a list to be made of every 
Officer's family in the United States. These children 
numbered about eight hundred at the time of her 
death, but they were none too many for her large 
heart. The name, age, size, and other particulars 
were carefully recorded, and from time to time 
each married Officer received some kindly token of 
remembrance which had been prepared under the 
direction and motherly eye of the Consul. Nothing 
could be too good in the estimation of the Consul 
for our Officers' children, though she was careful 
to guard against worldliness. She had taste to her 
finger tips, so much so that it sometimes happened 
at the large stores that her purchases were watched, 
and articles similar to those which she had chosen 
would afterwards fill the store windows to draw 
other purchasers. 

But it was in her own home at Mount Vernon, a 
suburb of New York, that the Consul's domestic 
light shone with a radiance all its own. Never was 
mother and wife more loving and beloved. Upon 
that little home circle she lavished the prodigality 
of her heart's affection, and each member of the 
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household loved her in return with a passionate 
devotion which hastened to anticipate her slightest 
wish. 

Her confidential talks, tears, and prayers with 
the elder children will remain as a priceless heir- 
loom in their memories. When prevented by illness, 
or other circumstances, from being at the battle's 
front, her Sunday evening Bible readings and 
seasons of prayer with the children were, indeed, 
moments of spiritual refreshment. 

" Can I tell Mamma I have been very good to- 
day? " said our little five-year-old Lincoln to his 
teacher at the public school one day as he was about 
to start for home. The teacher answered him that 
he could. He lingered for a moment, and then 
asked again, " Can I tell Mamma I have been as 
good as an angel, or have I only been as good as a 
boy?" To cheer his mother with what he knew 
would be to her the best possible sort of news was 
his eager desire. And in this he but echoed the 
feelings of the other children. 

With the Consul the training of her children's 
hearts and characters was infinitely more important 
than that of the mere imparting of knowledge, how- 
ever valuable and useful the latter might appear 
to be. She studied the disposition of each child, 
and dealt with all faithfully about their short- 
comings, drew out and developed their affection, 
appealed to their judgment and conscience, and 
entered into their everyday life. 
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In the management of her children she was 
fortunate in having the co-operation and assistance 
of Major Hannah Carr, who has shared with us our 
home, after helping with tender faithfulness to 
nurse the Army Mother through her long illness. 

The following account, from the New York 
" Tribune," gives a vivid picture of our home at 
the time of the Consul's death : — 

" * She was a great mother.' 

"In these words Major Carr, who has been with 
Mrs. Booth-Tucker ever since her marriage, fifteen years 
ago, summed up the personal side of the woman whose 
tragic death last week is now being mourned not only 
by The Salvation Army in the United States, but by 
many others who came within the sphere of her 
influence. 

" ' Mrs. Tucker was passionately fond of children, and 
never happier than when surrounded by her own little 
ones,' continued Major Carr. 'This was one of the 
strongest traits in a wonderfully versatile, many-sided 
nature. When hardly more than a girl herself, she 
established a home for orphan children, where she 
cared for from thirty to forty little ones, and where I 
assisted her as nurse. It is a proof of the success which 
attended that early work that many of those children are 
now Officers in The Army. 

" ' She was adored by her own children, and when she 
was away on tour, they never ceased to look forward 
to her return and to talk about her. She heard from 
them through me every day; and when at home, no 
matter how busy she might be, she never shut herself 
up, or her children out. The six of them, from 
Frederick, the eldest, to the five-months-old baby, Muriel, 
were always welcomed by their mother. 

" ' It was a great delight to her, when Saturday night 
came round, to put on a big apron and bathe her 
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children. She cut their hair herself. She knew the 
teachers of every one who was old enough to go to 
school, and would invite them to tea. She set apart 
days to go shopping for them with me, and she did 
not consider it superfluous to buy them pretty things, 
so as to dress them with becoming taste, although, by 
the rules of The Army, the laces and frills of the average 
child were omitted. If she did not herself make their 
frocks and trim their hats, it was simply because she had 
not the time. She was an excellent needlewoman, and 
would cut and make a dress or trim a hat as deftly as she 
could make a pudding or write an article. 

" ' One reason why she dressed the children largely 
in the red and blue serges of The Army was that they 
washed and did up so beautifully. She used to be so 
pleased when I showed her a dress I had done up fresh, 
and rebraided. " It looks as good as new," she would 
say.' 

" She loved to tell stories to her children, and to read 
aloud to them religious tales, Bible stories, history and 
poetry being her favourites, and if at home on Sunday 
evening she studied the Bible with them. 

" Her ideas of child-training extended also to the diet 
of her children. For herself she never thought about 
what she ate. But she saw to it that her family had 
the good, plain nutritious food they needed. A simple 
breakfast of tea and toast, with, sometimes, a dish of 
eggs, would be followed in the middle of the day by 
dinner. Supper came in the evening, a meal of bread 
and butter with marmalade, some celery or lettuce, 
simple cake, or cookies and milk, tea being allowed only 
to the two oldest children. 

" The great journalist who said no household was com- 
plete that did not have a baby tumbling around on the 
hearthrug, would have had his tastes satisfied in the 
Booth-Tucker household. There could scarcely have 
been a time since Commissioner and Consul Booth-Tucker 
were married that there was no baby in their house. 
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Even with William, Evangeline, and Tancred lying- 
in their tiny graves, there are still six children left. 

" Frederick, the eldest, is thirteen. He goes to the 
Mount Vernon High School, and is musical, for besides 
playing the violin and piano, he plays a cornet in the 
Staff Band. 

" Catherine Motee has also pronounced musical tastes. 
She plays the piano and violin, and last year composed 
her first song, a Christmas Carol, for which her father 
wrote the words. It was sung by The Army. Motee, 
as she is called in the family, is a charming child of 
twelve, although, with her spectacles, she looks con- 
siderably older. 

" Mina is described as an angel. Mina has always 
been delicate, and her brown eyes are now very sorrowful, 
and her little face pale with grief. 

" Then there are Lincoln and John Myron, who 
was the youngest until Muriel came five months ago. 
John Myron is a fine boy of two years, with beautiful 
eyes. 

" Mrs. Tucker's highest ambition for her children was 
that they should become Officers in The Salvation 
Army. The two oldest are already Corps Cadets — that 
is, they are in the first stage of their training. The 
studies which The Army prescribes for them at this 
point include The Army ' Rules and Regulations,' the 
character of every department, the religious principles 
of The Army, and the Bible. Every fortnight they are 
required to write an essay on the lecture which is 
delivered to them. 

" The subject in which Mrs. Booth-Tucker took the 
least interest was, perhaps, the great feminist move- 
ments of her generation. For all practical purposes the 
movement for equal suffrage, the women's club move- 
ment, and the higher education of women, did not so 
much as exist for her. She never voted, and no one 
can remember ever hearing her express a wish to vote. 
Women's clubs did not interest her. She was herself 
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a president of a women's club which included thousands 
of members in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. She 
never talked woman's rights. She took them. She 
was accustomed to the respect, admiration, and obedience 
of the men she met, and she seems to have been as little 
given to theorising about the political or social rela- 
tions of men and women as she was over the training 
of her children. * With a temperament emphatically 
masterful and militant, she did the things,' says Major 
Carr, ' that other women talk about.' 

" Aside from the political aspects of the case, she seems 
to have believed, however, in the right of the woman 
with a message to deliver it. At least, this held in 
religious work. She believed that husband and wife 
were partners, and that they should work in public in 
harmony. Where the wife could speak, or sing, or had 
a talent for public work, in The Army, she thought it 
ought to be exercised, and she frequently recommended 
married women to employ a maid to do the housework, 
thus freeing them for their public duties. 

" Mrs. Booth-Tucker was not what is known as a great 
reader. She seldom sat down with a book or magazine 
in her hands, and it was a wonder to all who worked 
with her where she got her information. She never even 
read the newspapers either, depending upon her Secre- 
tary to keep her informed, and clip important items for 
her perusal. She was not a strong woman, physically; 
but she had a tremendous capacity for work. 

" The house in which the Consul lived is a three-story 
corner, grey frame house at Ninth Avenue and Third 
Street, Mount Vernon. There are lawns about it, and 
there is a small front veranda. To the left, on entering, 
is a small reception room, known as the Consul's study. 
Here is a bookcase, a telephone, pictures of Army 
groups, and several portraits of the lamented mistress 
of the house. In one of the latter she holds in her 
arms, in a charming posture of maternal love and pride, 
one of the babies who died. Over its little dress is an 
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embroidered sash, with the legend in blue, * Given to 
God/ 

" Opposite to the Consul's study is the parlour, a large 
room, equipped with a piano and organ in opposite 
corners. 

" * Mamma's room ' is on the first floor — a good-sized 
square chamber, furnished daintily, though not luxu- 
riously. Over the bed are framed photographs of Baby 
Evangeline and the other children. A portrait of 
Mrs. Tucker's mother hangs over a combination writing 
desk, and over the bed, in a gilt frame, is the motto, 
1 I have called thee by thy name; thou art Mine.' 

" The bedroom where Motee and Mina sleep, is across 
the hallway from their mother's. On the wall across 
from the bed, where their eyes must fall on it the last 
thing at night and the first thing in the morning, is 
the motto, ' What would Jesus do?' And over their 
heads are the last words of their grandmother — the 
wife of General Booth — ' Love one another ; meet me 
in the Morning.' 

" At the rear of the house on the same floor is * Papa's 
study,' and upstairs, the nursery — as plain a room as 
could well be— with linoleum on the floor and a few 
chairs and toys. 

" Mrs. Booth-Tucker's last day with her children was 
a characteristic one. 

" After breakfast, which the family ate together, the 
mother and children went up to her bedroom for prayer. 
Then she saw that the four eldest ones, who go to 
school, were properly dressed, and kissed them good- 
bye. She left on her tragic journey a little later." 
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CHAPTER XL 

AMERICA: SOCIAL RELIEF WORK. 

(j 896- 1 903.) 

TT7E have seen the Consul in many different capa- 
cities — the dutiful daughter, the tender mother, 
the trainer of men and women, the Indian mis- 
sionary, the platform orator, the energetic worker, 
the moving writer. It was, also, as an organiser 
and administrator that she manifested some of the 
rarest ability. She could not only originate plans, 
but she could critically analyse and discover the 
weak points in plans which others had proposed. 
Where these were fatal to ultimate success, her 
clear mind took in the entire situation at a glance, 
and she would be as firm as a rock in her opposition 
to an impracticable scheme. Where possible, how- 
ever, she would so amend and remould the plan as 
to remove its objectionable features. 

Each branch of our Social operations came under 
her vigorous and sympathetic supervision. She 
loved the poor, and it was an intense satisfaction 
to her tender heart to know that in America alone 
our various Institutions were able in some way or 
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other to accommodate and care for in various ways 
some ten thousand of the neediest of the people daily. 

The Rescue work among fallen women lay very 
close to her heart. Mrs. Colonel Higgins acted as 
her able and energetic assistant in this branch. 
During the seven and a half years of our command 
in America the Consul had the joy of seeing our 
Rescue Homes increase from six to twenty-one, the 
accommodation from about one hundred and twenty 
to about four hundred, the annual income from 
about ^2,400 to ;£ 1 0,000. Some two thousand 
girls passed through the Homes during the last 
twelve months, a most inspiring proportion of these 
being recorded as satisfactory. 

One of the last duties of the Consul on earth was 
to open our splendid new Rescue Home in Buffalo. 
The building had been acquired by our enterprising 
Provincial Officer at a total outlay of about ;£8,ooo, 
of which about ^4,000 had been raised in donations. 
The Consul formally opened and dedicated the pre- 
mises, expressing her opinion that the Home was 
one of the finest of the kind in. the world. 

Another branch of work which recently drew out 
the sympathies of the Consul in a wonderful manner, 
consisted of our Industrial Homes for the Unem- 
ployed. We have now some fifty of these Homes 
and Stores, with an annual turnover of more than 
;£6o,ooo. The Homes provide temporary work for 
the unemployed, by the collection of waste clothing, 
furniture, paper, and other articles. 
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Whilst in St. Louis, during her last tour, the 
Consul inspected the Industrial Home which we 
have there just started and equipped. Her last 
visit on earth to any institution was to the fine 
new building which we had just rented in Kansas 
City for an Industrial Home. 

Closely connected with the Industrial Homes are 
our Working Men's Hotels. As a rule, the cheap 
lodging-house provides very inferior accommoda- 
tion for the working man in the large cities. To 
meet this need we have established some seventy- 
six Working Men's Hotels, where, for 2jd. or 5^. 
and upwards, a man can get his night's lodging, with 
good moral surroundings and religious influences. 

The finest of these buildings is on Chatham 
Square, New York, where a large fireproof, ten- 
story structure has been occupied by us, and con- 
stitutes probably the noblest Working Men's Hotel 
in the world. While the building was under con- 
sideration, the Consul paid it personally more than 
one visit, inspecting it carefully throughout, and 
taking the warmest interest in its capture, when 
some of us felt inclined to shrink from the heavy 
financial responsibility that would be involved. Her 
one great regret was that, instead of purchasing it 
at the very reasonable figure for which it was 
offered, we were only in a position to rent it for a 
term of years, as we hesitated to attempt to raise 
the large sum necessary for its purchase while so 
many other urgent claims were occupying the 
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attention of our friends. The Consul watched the 
progress of this daring effort to solve the lodging- 
house problem with keenest interest; and great was 
her joy at hearing of its success. 

Those who have read these pages will readily 
imagine that our Children's Orphanages occupied 
a very warm place in the Consul's heart. Never 
was she happier than in planning for their selection, 
equipment, and comfort, save when she was actually 
visiting them and gathering the children around 
herself, or talking to those in charge of the Home. 

The most recently-acquired property for this pur- 
pose, our Children's Home at Spring Valley, near 
New York, was inspected and selected by herself 
from among other places which had been offered 
to us, while her last meeting on earth was held in 
our beautiful Cherry Tree Orphanage on the Amity 
Colony. Built by the colonists themselves, with 
stone quarried in the adjoining bluffs, the place 
constitutes a pleasing monument of the Consul's 
passionate love for children, and of her desire to 
rescue and care for the city waifs by bringing them 
up to agricultural pursuits. 

Of all our Sociological Departments, however, 
there was none in which the Consul manifested a 
keener interest than our Land Colonies for the 
establishment of Country Homes for the City Poor. 
To make the working man into a home-owner 
seemed to her the beau ideal alike of statesmanship 
and philanthropy. 
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Never was she happier than when the opportunity 
afforded itself to personally visit our three colonies 
in Colorado, California, and Ohio, comprising about 
three thousand acres of land, and four hundred 
settlers. Not satisfied with gathering the colonists 
in public meetings, she would carefully inspect the 
smallest detail of their home-life and farms. 

Her tender heart glowed with enthusiasm at the 
prospect of moral and spiritual enfranchisement for 
the multitudes of the world's poor, and she delighted 
in quoting an aphorism which I had coined, " Place 
the waste labour on the waste land by means of 
waste capital, and thereby convert this trinity of 
waste into a unity of production." 

During the Consul's stay in America, our 
operations made the following increases and 
developments : — 


Institutions and Officers. 

- • 

Officers and Employes 

Corps and Institutions 

Working Men's Hotels 

Industrial Homes and Stores . . 

Hotels for Women 

Children's Homes 

Rescue Homes for Women 

Land Colonies 

Total nightly accommodation 
for the poor 

Total beds provided during the 
year, about 

Annual expenditure on poor 
relief, about 


1896. 

1903. 

2,000 

3.284 

700 

9x1 

2 

76 

I 

53 

I 

5 

I 

3 

6 

21 

— 

3 

600 

10,000 

200,000 

3,000,000 

/4>ooo 

£160,000 


Increase. 
1,284 

21 X 

74 
5* 

4 
2 

15 

3 
9.400 

2,800,000 

£156,000 


CHAPTER XII. 

LAST DAYS ON EARTH 

(October, 1903.) 

ttad the Consul known that her beautiful and 
blessed career was drawing to a close, she 
could scarcely have planned for its last few weeks 
a worthier or more useful termination. 

Previous to leaving New York, she had devoted 
herself to putting the finishing touches to what was 
known as the Red Crusade, our great Fall and 
Winter Spiritual Campaign. 

On Sunday, 4 October, the anniversary of her 
mother's death, she took part in her last public 
meetings in New York. The Miners' Theatre on 
the Bowery had been engaged for the occasion. 
The meetings were the conclusion of a Nine Days' 
Crusade, in the course of which 197 persons came 
publicly forward to confess Christ. 

The Consul threw herself enthusiastically into 
the effort. For the Bowery " Boys" she had 
always cherished a specially warm place in her 
heart. During the recent Harvest Festival and on 
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many previous occasions, she had conducted some 
wonderful meetings on the Bowery. And now, by 
the courtesy of the proprietor, we had been able 
to secure for a nominal sum one of the largest 
theatres in this notorious district. She was eager 
to make the most of the opportunity. 

A striking service had been planned some years 
before by her brother, Mr. Bramwell Booth, in 
which he had given a funeral address from an 
empty coffin. The Consul felt that a meeting of 
this character would be calculated to awaken the 
careless, and make them think of eternity. 

She sent a request to a friendly undertaker for 
the loan of a coffin. It was gladly granted, with 
a kindly message that they trusted it might be 
many years before she needed one for herself. 

Arrayed in a red costume, to emphasise the in- 
auguration of the Red Crusade, the Consul walked 
beside me at the head of the procession, which 
marched from our Hall to the theatre. Crowds 
followed, the theatre was packed, and, with the 
empty coffin laid on the front of the platform, a 
powerful service followed, at the conclusion of 
which thirty-one souls professed conversion. 

At night another crowded meeting was held in 
the theatre, and resulted in thirty-nine professed 
conversions, many of them wonderful cases, 
making a total of seventy for the two meetings. 

The Consul was in her element. The sight of 
those great audiences, gathered in this world- 
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famous centre of sin, stirred her great soul to its 
very depths. " Can't we buy or build a theatre 
on the Bowery, and have this going every Sunday 
all the year round? " she asked me earnestly. And 
then her mind went off to her beloved father. 
" How delighted The General would be at such a 
sight ! Surely we have friends in America who 
will do it, if only we can get them to come and 
look upon this beautiful sight." 

The prayer meetings were long, but the Consul 
appeared to forget her weariness in her eagerness 
to see some more sinners come forward. As I went 
in and out amongst the audience, talking indi- 
vidually to those who appeared to be under con- 
viction of sin, the platform presented a scene which 
will remain ever painted on my memory, as the 
Consul stood in her scarlet uniform, suggesting now 
a chorus, and now a prayer, or a brief invitation. 

On the following Wednesday, there was a 
Council of Field Officers at our National Head- 
quarters. About three hundred were present. 
During the entire morning session, the Consul 
spoke with a freedom and a power that even we, 
who had heard her oftenest, had seldom known. 
So great was the impression made upon my own 
heart, that I felt constrained to take down as 
rapidly as I was able the outline of her address. 
We had not anticipated so powerful a season, and 
had not arranged for any shorthand to make notes. 
Still less did we imagine that it was to be her last 
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message to our Officers. Had she herself known 
this it could not have been more appropriate. 

Her subject was, " The Kingdom of Heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force " ; 
" Violent Religion " being her theme, to be illus- 
trated and enforced by the next few weeks of her 
own life, as it had been, indeed, by the years that 
had gone before ! 

The next evening, Thursday, she started for her 
Western Tour — the last of her life. Buffalo was 
her first halting-place. Here the new Rescue Home 
for fallen girls was opened on Friday, the Industrial 
Home visited on Saturday, and public meetings 
conducted in a large theatre on Sunday. 

During the following week she visited Bradford, 
Du Bois, Punxsutawney, and Titusville. In each 
of these cities Army Halls had been recently erected, 
and the local work received a powerful stimulus by 
her visit. Her vivid pictures of the vastness of the 
need, both spiritual and temporal, and of the 
successful efforts made by The Army to meet it, 
carried conviction to all hearts. 

The Officer in whose Province these meetings 
were conducted, gives some touching sidelights on 
the Consul's disposal of her time. At the conclu- 
sion of a crowded meeting, at which she spoke for 
more than an hour and a half, she insisted on 
having a further meeting with the Soldiers, 
urging them to make special efforts for winning 
souls. 
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At Du Bois she missed from the platform the 
face of Jim Hall, a prominent Salvationist, who 
had died since her previous visit. At the close of 
the service she greeted his widow and daughter 
with sympathy and tears. 

In Punxsutawney, where the city band headed 
the march and assisted at the Open-air, the Consul 
sent for the leader, shook hands with him, and 
thanked him, sending through him her kind 
regards to all the members of the band. 

And when, at the conclusion of this part of the 
tour, she was waiting for her train, which did 
not leave until one a.m., the interval between the 
meeting and the departure of the train was occupied 
with correspondence. * ' To those accompanying her 
on the trip," says the Provincial Officer, " it has 
been a wonderful revelation to see what the Consul 
accomplishes in the way of work. ' ' 

On the following Saturday and Sunday a series 
of meetings had been arranged to take place at 
St. Louis, then the busy centre of preparation for 
the next year's World's Fair. 

One of the St. Louis daily newspapers published 
the following graceful editorial, welcoming the 
Consul to the city : — 

"A light in the window 1 

44 There are many human lights — men and women 
who, by the warm light of love, are calling wanderers 
home. Mrs. Booth-Tucker is such a one. 

44 A woman whose work of rescue has the approval 
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of both God and man. A woman whose daily life is 
based on those beautiful lines : — 

" ' Brightly beams our Father's mercy from His lighthouse evermore, 
But to us He gives the keeping of the lights along the shore.' 

" Because of her work on behalf of God's erring 
ones, ' The World ' bids Emma Booth-Tucker welcome. 

" May her life be blessed, even as she is blessing the 
lives of many, and may she long remain a light in the 
window." 

The first meeting planned was in the Merchants' 
Exchange, a privilege said to have never been 
accorded to a woman speaker. Prior to her address, 
an informal reception was held in the Directors' 
Room, when a number of the directors were pre- 
sented to the Consul. Promptly at twelve, when the 
bell rang for the cessation of business, the President 
of the Exchange, Mr. T. R. Ballard, escorted the 
Consul to the rostrum, where for some twenty 
minutes she held the undivided attention of that 
large audience of business men. 

Still more remarkable was the meeting in the 
magnificent Odeon Music Hall, where the spacious 
auditorium and boxes were crowded with a repre- 
sentative gathering of leading citizens, who listened 
with rapt attention for an hour and a half to the 
Consul's great lecture on " Waste, Want, and 
Work." At one moment a ripple of smiles would 
sweep over the congregation at some humorous 
sally, at another the unbidden tears would flow at 
the story of some touching episode. None in the 
audience dreamed that it was the speaker's last 
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great public effort, and that in ten days the voice 
that had charmed them with its pathetic and eloquent 
appeals would be stilled in death ! 

The new Headquarters and Industrial Home in 
St. Louis, recently equipped for the purposes of our 
work, were visited by the Consul, who was greatly 
pleased with this fresh mark of advance. 

On her way from St. Louis to the Colony, the 
Consul wrote from the train her last autograph 
letter to The General. It bore the post-mark 
Newton, Kansas, and did not reach him till some 
time after the sad news of her death had been 
communicated to him. We extract a few 
paragraphs :- „ 0n ^ ^ 

"20 October, 1903. 
" My Precious General, 

11 I am still on the wing. We were at St. Louis 

on Sunday, where we had in some respects a rather 

remarkable day. The entire feeling of the city has 

been distinctly different since your visit. The sympathy 

is most marked. I had the big Odeon Music Hall in 

the afternoon, and the crowd was splendid. 

44 I spoke for 4 fifteen minutes ' (stretched a little) 

in the Merchants' Exchange, a huge marble structure. 

No woman, they say, has ever been heard there before. 

This was on Saturday at noon, and quite a number 

of the leading business men turned up at the Odeon the 

next day. 

« « « 

44 Can't write more. How I wonder how you are! 

" ' Up above us all so high, 
Like a diamond in our sky,' 

though, perhaps, I ought to say, 4 cyclone,' or 'race- 
horse,' but there is no simile fine enough! 
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" Good-night ! Would that you were here, so that 
I could say it, and hear all you would like to say, and 
then start off again to try to carry out your wishes with 
better success, as 

" Your unfailing Emma." 

From St. Louis she proceeded to our Land 
Colony in Colorado. Here, upon the prairies, in 
the valley of the Arkansas River, we have a beau- 
tiful stretch of two thousand acres of rich, irrigated 
land, on which some 300 men, women, and children 
have been settled. Its location, some 3,500 feet 
above the sea level, makes it a natural sanatorium 
of a most healthful and invigorating character. The 
Consul felt the benefit of the change, and cheered 
us with the news of her improved health. 

But her visit was not intended for purposes of 
rest, and she took full advantage of the invigorat- 
ing climate by putting in a season of active work. 
The cottages were visited, the colonists were 
gathered together in council, and a busy Sunday 
of revival services resulted in forty-six kneeling 
at the mercy-seat. 

It was very unusual for the Consul to write out 
her own telegrams, or describe her own meetings. 
However wonderful and soul-stirring they might 
have been, she usually left this for others to do. 
But the Colony had ever occupied a very tender 
place in her heart, and on this occasion the telegram 
was drafted by herself, and served to show how 
deep was her joy at the outpouring of God's Spirit 
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which she had witnessed during the Sunday's 
services. The telegram ran as follows : — 

" Holly, California. 

" Yesterday was one of the best days of my life. Eager 
crowds gathered; rapt attention was given; the Holy 
Spirit was marvellously outpoured; conviction evidenced 
on every hand; sinners — men, women, and children — 
flocked to Jesus, numbering forty-six for the day. 
Colonel Holland to the front as flame of fire. Young 
converts and Colony veterans fought like heroes. All 
the country-side stirred. Commissioner loyally remem- 
bered. Enthusiasm immense; prospects glorious. To 
God be all the glory! — Consul." 

The ill-fated train that was to take the Consul on 
her last journey pulled into the Amity depot at 
one a.m. A party of colonists spent the last few 
moments with her at one of the Colony Stores. 

As she boarded the train, accompanied by Colonel 
Thomas Holland, and her Private Secretary, Ensign 
Hester Dammes, the colonists and the party sang 
together, " God be with you till we meet again ! M 

During the early part of the journey she was 
busily occupied with the dictation of letters and with 
the preparation of notes for the Council she was 
expecting to hold with me a couple of days later. 

Her original plan was to travel via St. Louis, 
with a view to meeting a gentleman in that city, 
and showing him over our Industrial Home. 
Unhappily, at the last moment, she received a 
telegram saying that the interview could not be 
arranged. With her usual promptitude, she altered 
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her plans, and decided to go direct to Chicago, 
wiring me to meet her there, and arranging to 
devote the interval previous to her meetings to a 
consultation on pressing affairs. 

She was always in the habit of preparing her mind 
most carefully for these conferences, whatever might 
be the subject uppermost for consideration. 

It was, indeed, an education to be with her at such 
times. She expected each one of us to come pre- 
pared with our notes for the occasion. Frequently 
she would give us suggestions beforehand as to 
the questions on which she wished us to be specially 
prepared. Seated in some quiet room, where we 
could be perfectly free from interruption, she would 
lead the way. " Now, who is going to empty their 
bucket first? M Sometimes it was one, sometimes 
the other. But in each case her mind usually flashed 
with great rapidity from question to question, and 
by the time the Consul had " emptied her bucket " 
there was generally but little more to be said. Her 
clear judgment helped us to decide matters in rapid 
succession, and as we did so, it would be settled 
as we went along — ' ' You see to this ; I '11 see to 
that." 

Her practice was the same with all our Staff, 
whether at Headquarters or on the Field. They 
always welcomed the presence of the Consul at a 
conference, placing unbounded reliance on her 
judgment, and rejoicing to bring it to bear upon 
their difficulties. 
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The Consul wired to the Officer in charge of the 
South-Western Province to meet her, if possible, 
at Topeka, a station through which she had to pass, 
and travel with her as far as Kansas City, thus 
enabling her to get a careful insight into the various 
branches of work in his Province. 

Colonel Addie was in Texas at the time he received 
the telegram, but an opportunity to sit down and 
talk over the problems of the War, face to face with 
the Consul, was a privilege he would not miss. 

The Colonel tells us that high as had ever been 
his estimate of the Consul's gifts, and deep as had 
ever been his affection and admiration for her 
character, on this occasion it seemed as though it 
were rather the voice, the look, the touch, the words 
of an angel, than of a human being. There seemed 
such an air of other-worldliness about her. Had 
she known her feet to be planted upon the door- 
step of Paradise, and had those been her farewell 
greetings, they could not have been more forceful 
or tender. 

As the train neared Kansas City, she asked 
whether it would not be possible to hire a hack, and 
pay a flying visit to the new Industrial Home which 
had just been rented. 

The train made but a brief stay in the city, but 
there was just time for her wish to be carried out, 
and her last active work on earth thus consisted in 
giving an impetus to a branch of our operations for 
which she entertained the highest hopes. 
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But it seemed as if during those few last hours 
her heart specially hungered after a widespread 
revival of religion. She spoke of the Red Crusade, 
which had been so successfully inaugurated in the 
theatre on the Bowery, of her desire to make it but 
the beginning of a universal soul-sweep throughout 
the country, and of her own approaching campaigns 
in Chicago and other cities, with the blessed 
meetings she had just concluded at Fort Amity. 

Colonel Addie was able to tell her that through- 
out his Province the spiritual fire was spreading, 
and that during the previous Sunday they had seen 
sixteen souls at the Cross in Dallas. 

And then she asked the Colonel, who is one of 
our leading song-writers, whether he had lately 
composed any songs of a heart-searching character, 
such as would be calculated to create conviction 
among the sinners and backsliders who attended 
her meetings. 

The Colonel replied that he had just written 
some new words to an old tune, which he thought 
would exactly answer her purpose. The chorus he 
had not changed, as it was so solemn and effective : 

" You never can tell when your death-bell's tolling, 
You never can tell when your end may be ! 
Cast your poor soul in the sin-cleansing Fountain ! 
Come, and get saved, and happy be!" 

" That will do splendidly ,' ' said the Consul; " let 
me hear the verses.' * 
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Sitting in the train beside her, Colonel Addie then 
sang over to her the following words : — 

" Bony fingers and pale faces 

Plainly tell you're near the last; 
But with none of those death traces 
Many now are dying fast. 

" The pale white horse will overtake you, 

You can't escape, Death knows your name; 
If your sins are un forgiven, 
You will have yourself to blame. 

" Every day we see Death's reaper, 
Mowing down both young and old; 
The rich and poor can find no favour 
In the grave so dark and cold. 

11 Time and place will cease to know you, 
Men and things will pass away; 
You'll be moving on to-morrow, 
You are only here to-day." 

She made him sing the last verse over three times, 
saying it was just what she wanted, and telling him 
to forward her the words to Chicago without delay, 
in order that she might use them in her campaign. 
Little, Oh ! little did she think they would be sung 
in that city but two days later by the Colonel himself 
over her mortal remains, amidst a very tempest of 
tears and sobs 1 

The Colonel had but bid adieu to the party some 
four or five hours, when a violent ring called him 
to his telephone. It was from the office of the 
11 Kansas City Journal " that he received the terrible 
news that the train he had so recently left had been 
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wrecked, and that it was stated that the Consul and 
Colonel Holland had been fatally injured. 

Rushing hurriedly down to the depot, the Colonel 
was in time to board the special that was just leaving 
for the scene of the accident with medical assistance. 

As soon as Colonel Addie had left, the doomed 
train had pulled out of the Kansas City Depot, and 
was speeding on the last stretch of its journey to 
Chicago. 

The Consul summoned her faithful Secretary, 
Ensign Dammes, to her side, and continued dic- 
tating letters for some time. 

She then told the Ensign that she could retire 
to the rear coach, where arrangements were being 
made for the party to pass the night. She was 
herself seated in a " dead head " tourist sleeping- 
car, which was not being occupied, as this gave 
her an opportunity for quiet conference with 
Colonel Holland. 

Twice the porter had been to tell her that her 
sleeper was made up, and that she could retire as 
soon as she desired. But " the zeal " of the cause 
"consumed her." She was anxious for a little 
longer time to complete her notes for the next 
morning's conference. At length she rose to retire, 
and was making her way to the rear coach, when, 
with an awful crash, the wreck occurred. 

The train was approaching the depot at Dean 
Lake, Missouri. The engine and baggage-car had 
safely passed the switch, when the front wheels 
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of the "dead-head " car struck it, and the entire 
passenger coaches became detached from the 
baggage-car, and were flung with fearful violence 
against a large steel water-tank near the track. 

Being the front coach, the main force of the 
terrible impact was felt by the car in which the 
Consul and Colonel Holland happened to be the 
only passengers. They were completely buried in 
the debris, the car being totally wrecked. A number 
of passengers in the next coach were injured, while 
those in the rear coaches, though severely shaken, 
were unhurt. 

Brigadier-General Harries, and Major Ourand, 
Military Officers of the district of Columbia, who 
had been passengers on the train, at once organised 
gangs of workers from the passengers and villagers 
who rushed to their assistance. Colonel Holland 
was first reached, and laid unconscious by the 
railroad track. His injuries, though very grave, have 
not proved fatal. A few moments later Mrs. Booth- 
Tucker was released from the debris. She was 
unconscious, and it was evident from the nature of 
her injuries that she must have been rendered 
insensible at the moment of the impact. One terrible 
blow had been received at the top of the forehead, 
and another at the back of the head, each sufficient 
to have caused death. 

Dr. Hunter, of Pittsburg, who was also a pas- 
senger on the train, had providentially brought 
with him his medical requisites, and administered 
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relief ; but it was evident that the injuries precluded 
all hope of recovery. 

For two hours and a quarter life lingered. The 
only symptom of consciousness during this time was 
that the hand was once raised, as though feeling 
for some one in the dark. General Harries, on behalf 
of the loved ones far away, grasped the outstretched 
hand, and held it in his own till the warrior-spirit 
took its flight, and exchanged cross for crown, 
sword for palm of victory, and the battle-din of 
earth for the Saviour's "Well done. ,, 

The exact time of the accident was indicated by 
the Consul's watch, which stopped at eleven minutes 
and twenty-five seconds past nine p.m. The guard 
for the watch had been made by our eldest boy, 
Frederick Kristodas. On the back of the watch 
were engraved the words, " Love and Sorrow," the 
name of the lecture which the Consul had been 
delivering when the watch was given to her. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

FAREWELL TRIBUTES. 

(*9°3-) 

•y*HB same morning that was to have seen the 
Consul step off the Sante F& train in Chicago 
I reached the Pennsylvania Railway Depot in that 
city with a heart bright with hope, and my note-book 
fuL of plans for the coming Council. I was met by 
the Officers in charge of our Chicago work. Hurry- 
ing me into a hack, they took me to our Head- 
quarters. Here they broke to me the news that 
there had been a railway wreck, and that our 
beloved Consul had passed to her heavenly reward. 

The blow fell upon me with crushing force. For 
hours I lay upon the office floor in an agony of 
grief and tears. It seemed as though I could not 
live. To others she had been precious. To myself 
she had appeared to be a part of life itself. I had 
often imagined myself wading through Jordan's 
stream, but the Consul had seemed so indispensable 
to The Army and the world that I had always 
believed that she would outlive me many years. 

It was an hour when the human soul realised that 
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nothing but the Divine could suffice; that but for 
the support which God alone could give, either mind 
or body, or both, must give way under the strain 
of a love-bond broken thus terribly and suddenly. 

How that day passed I scarce can tell. I spent 
it upon my face before God. My tears were, indeed, 
my meat. But I prayed and claimed that not one 
rebellious or unbelieving thought should be allowed 
entrance into my soul. 

In the afternoon Brigadier-General Harries and 
Major Ourand called and gave me the sad parti- 
culars of the dreadful tragedy. The grasp of the 
hand which had clasped my darling's in death 
seemed to pass on to me her last mute earthly 
message with an eloquence that no words could 
have equalled. I could almost imagine that forth 
from the spirit-world her hand was stretched to 
supply to my wounded heart, as it had so often 
done in days gone by, "the balm of Gilead," the 
consolations of the Cross, and I was enabled to 
realise that however terrible the calamity might 
be for us, for her it was " joy unspeakable and full 
of glory." 

Later in the evening the train brought to Chicago 
the mortal remains of our beloved Leader, and 
I was permitted to gaze once more into her precious 
face. The fatal blow upon her brow was covered 
with a tress of hair ; the rest of the dear face, though 
scarred, was mercifully not mutilated, and wore the 
peaceful restful expression of one who was " asleep 

L 
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in Jesus." But the very wounds that marked 
the terrible experience through which she had so 
recently passed, seemed to endear those loved 
features to me. She " looked like a warrior taking 
her rest, with her martial cloak around her. " I 
placed my last kiss upon that clay-cold cheek, and 
kneeling beside her, pledged myself to take up 
the sword which she had laid down, and to strive 
to be Consul as well as Commissioner to our 
comrades and to the people, mother as well as 
father to our beloved children, and daughter as 
well as son to our dear General. 

There had been some question at first in our minds 
as to whether we should permit the last look for 
which so many craved, or rather leave upon the 
people's hearts and minds the imprint of the bright, 
beautiful, inspiring face which had so often beamed 
upon them from the platform. 

I have been glad ever since that we complied with 
the yearning of so many hearts, and I believe that 
the dear face, so calm, so peaceful, so strong even 
in death, broke up the fountain of many a sinner's 
soul, and led to the reconsecration for utmost service 
of many who already belonged to God. 

Lying before the very platform which she was 
that week to have occupied, the beloved form of 
the Consul, clad in her uniform, with the scarlet 
vest which was ever so dear to her as typifying the 
blood of Jesus, preached a loud sermon regarding 
the uncertainties of life to the more than seven 
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thousand persons who streamed past during the 
day. 

And what shall I say of the night's meeting? 
There had been but the bare announcements 
for a single day in the papers, yet long before 
the time for commencing the service every nook 
and cranny of the capacious Princess Rink — one of 
her favourite battle-grounds — had been occupied, 
while multitudes were turned away unable to find 
room. 

Colonel Addie sang the last song she had 
ever heard on earth. Ensign Dammes touchingly 
described her last hours, and recounted the story 
of the wreck. Colonel Osborne, the head of the 
Women's Training Homes, paid a tender tribute, 
and Brigadier Damon spoke on behalf of Chicago 
comrades. 

The hall was, indeed, a Valley of Tears, and God 
helped me to pour out my soul upon those present ; 
and when Colonel Sowton drew in the net, twenty- 
eight came forward to the mercy-seat, and hundreds 
more rose for consecration. 

From the Rink the casket was taken to the 
Michigan Central Depot, where, in spite of the 
lateness of the hour, a large crowd had gathered 
to bid us a final farewell. After a few parting 
words, we sang together, " God be with you till 
we meet again," to the last strains of which the 
Consul had listened but two nights previously, 
when she left the Colony. 
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At Buffalo we were met by Commissioner Eva 
Booth, who was then in charge of the work in 
Canada. She had come from a sick-bed, in spite 
of the urgent remonstrances of her doctor, and 
insisted on coming to New York and joining in 
the final services. Colonel Jacobs and a number 
of the Canadian Staff, together with the Toronto 
Headquarters' Brass Band, also attended the 
meetings, assuring us that the loss which had 
fallen upon us as such a heavy blow in America 
was almost equally felt by Canada. 

Messages of sympathy poured in upon us from all 
quarters of the globe — England, Australia, India, 
Africa, Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
taking part in the unfeigned grief. 

Wonderful as had been the tribute that had been 
paid to our beloved Consul in Chicago, I was indeed 
totally unprepared for the outpouring of sorrow and 
sympathy that greeted us in New York. Telegrams 
and condolences reached us from all classes, and all 
seemed to feel alike that they had lost in the Consul 
a friend and a sister, as well as one of the nation's 
forefront spiritual leaders. 

The Mayor of New York not only sent a personal 
telegram to Chicago, but, in one of his public 
addresses, made a touching reference to the city's 
loss. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL. 

>~p he Carnegie Music Hall had been engaged for the 
funeral service in New York. It was to take 
place on Sunday afternoon, i November. Long 
before tht time for commencement the spacious 
auditorium was crowded, while the police were 
compelled to close the doors against thousands 
who were unable to secure even standing room. 

It was an impressive spectacle, when the funeral 
procession, headed by the casket, started down the 
central aisle of the building, followed by myself and 
the children, and other members of our family. The 
entire audience rose to its feet. 

The casket, which was of plain oak, without any 
of the usual black drapings, was covered with The 
Salvation Army Flag. Thirteen years previously, 
at her mother's side, she had draped the Flag round 
the pillow of the saint. And now she was resting 
beneath its folds, clad in her uniform, with her 
bonnet placed upon the Flag. Near the bonnet lay 
the well-worn Bible which had been her dying 
mother's parting gift, and which was with her in 
the wreck, but which had been uninjured. 
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The casket was carried up the aisle by eight of 
our leading Staff Officers, while our National Staff 
Brass Band played softly a funeral march, which I 
had written some ten years previously. She was 
sitting in the room when I composed it, and, turning 
to her from the piano, I said, " There, you can have 
that played at my funeral, if you like," little thinking 
that we should one day be using it at hers. 

The meeting commenced with the united singing 
of " Abide with me; fast falls the eventide "; after 
which, in a voice broken with emotion, Colonel 
Brengle led in prayer. One of our comrades sang, 
with much feeling, words so appropriate that they 
might have been written for the occasion : — 

Away from her home and the friends of her youth, 
She hoisted the standard of mercy and truth; 
For the love of her Lord, and to seek for the lost, 
Soon, alas ! was her fall, but she died at her post. 

The strangers they wept that in life's brightest bloom, 
One gifted so highly should sink to the tomb; 
For in ardour she led in the van of the host, 
And she fell like a Soldier — she died at her post. 

Victorious her fall, for she rose as she fell, 
With Jesus, her Master, in Glory to dwell. [coast, 
She has passed o'er the sea, she has reached the bright 
For she fell like a warrior — she died at her post. 

And can we the words of our Consul forget? 
Oh, no, they are fresh in our memory yet. 
An example so sacred can never be lost ; 
We will fall in the fight, we will die at our post. 
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Major Hannah Carr then told, with tears, some- 
thing of the beautiful domestic side, about which 
the public would naturally know but little. 

It was a supreme moment in my life when my 
turn came to pay my tribute to the precious spirit 
whose mortal remains were enshrined in that 
casket. If to The Army, if to the poor, if to the 
world, she had been so much, what words could 
describe what she had been to me, and to our little 
ones ! A thousand memories swept over my heart 
— home memories, War memories, memories that 
vividly recalled the hours when she who now lay 
silent in her casket had stood beside me on that very 
spot. I wept. The vast audience wept with me. 
A tremor of grief made our hearts quiver with a 
pent-up unison of sorrow which could only be felt 
to be understood. 

And, then, Commissioner Eva Booth, though too 
weak and ill to address the meeting, touchingly 
concluded the service with a prayer that deeply 
moved every heart. 

Thousands lingered at the conclusion of the 
meeting to take a last look at the beloved face, and 
then the casket was removed to our National Head- 
quarters and Memorial Hall for the evening service. 

Again the hall was crowded, again the people 
wept, and during the prayer meeting which followed 
thirty-four souls knelt around the bier, and vowed 
that, by Gods grace, they would follow in the foot- 
steps of the one who had so beautifully led the way. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE LAST VIEW AND FUNERAL, 

TT7 hen the doors of the Memorial Hall opened on 
the following morning, at ten o'clock, the wide 
thoroughfare in front of our National Headquarters 
was already crowded, and from that time onwards 
the steady stream of silent and weeping humanity 
filed past the Consul's casket. 

The casket was placed in front of the platform, 
surrounded with the many floral tributes which had 
been sent by rich and poor alike. Here was a 
beautiful wreath, inscribed, "The Bowery Boys." 
How it seemed to tell of their appreciation of the 
last two Sundays spent among them, and of her 
eager plans for their salvation. Red, Blue, and 
Yellow, The Army colours, were worked in another 
tablet design from the Social Department. A white 
dove hovered over a beautiful offering from the 
Scandinavian comrades. The Central Province, the 
Rescue Homes, various Corps, and individual Salva- 
tionists had ranged their wreaths around their 
beloved Leader's mortal remains. 
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Touching, too, were the tributes of affection and 
respect from some of America's leading citizens. 
In the commonwealth of sorrow there were no 
distinctions. Here was a wreath from Mr. and 
Mrs. Sage, in whose home the Consul was ever a 
welcome and honoured visitor. From United States 
Congressman and Mrs. W. R. Hearst came a 
splendid floral pall, in which red roses and white 
lilies of the valley were resting on a rich background 
of ferns and greenery. Mr. Hearst is a newspaper 
proprietor, and with his mother, Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst, has been a friend of The Army and sup- 
porter of our Social work for some years. 

The New York " Daily News " thus describes the 
scenes which took place during the day : — 

" Resting underneath a coverlet of lilies of the valley 
and American beauty roses, the remains of Mrs. Consul 
Emma Booth-Tucker were viewed by thousands yester- 
day, who filed through the Assembly Hall at the National 
Headquarters of The Salvation Army. 

" Before the doors were opened, a vast crowd had 
gathered at the entrance, and were held back by police- 
men detailed for that purpose. 

" Promptly, at ten a.m., the doors were thrown open, 
and the throngs poured into the Assembly Hall, where 
the casket was placed beneath a great flag and sur- 
rounded with many beautiful floral emblems. At the 
foot of the casket and resting upon a Salvation Army 
Flag, was the bonnet worn by the Consul in her Army 
work, and the Bible which she had used for years. 
Guards from The Salvation Army stood beside the 
casket while the never-ceasing streams of people came 
in at one door and flowed out at the other. The march 
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was kept up without cessation until ten o'clock at 
•night. 

" During the afternoon The Army Songsters gathered 
on the platform and sang those hymns which were best 
loved by the gentle woman whose body lay in the coffin. 
Above the casket, at the back of the stage, was a full- 
length portrait of her father, and above all was a great 
white banner, bearing the words in black letters, ' She 
lived and died for others. ' 

" The scene was one which has rarely been witnessed 
in this city, so accustomed to scenes of sadness and 
dramatic interest. Mrs. Booth-Tucker filled a unique 
place in the hearts of the community, and that she was 
sincerely mourned was evidenced by the tear-stained 
faces, and the many tributes of love and tenderness 
spoken about her bier yesterday afternoon. 

" One estimate was that 75,000 people viewed the 
remains, though a more conservative estimate placed the 
number at a smaller figure." 

Tuesday dawned, exquisitely bright and beautiful, 
with cloudless sky and balmy air. 

At nine a.m. some six hundred of our Staff and 
Field Officers had gathered for a private service. 
We were like one great family, who had lost a sister, 
a mother ! We bowed together at our beloved 
one's feet, and pledged ourselves to her, to each 
other, and to God, to follow in her footsteps till 
we meet her in the Morning. 

Meanwhile a dense crowd had gathered outside, 
blocking the thoroughfare, and extending along the 
course the procession was to follow. 

A last precious half-hour with my beloved' had 
been allotted me. Ah ! what floods of recollections 
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swept over my heart as I gazed for the last time 
on that dear face, while the farewell tears fell 
upon the glass. She had, indeed, been to me all 
that God had designed as an " help-meet." 

And then the sorrowful procession started for the 
Grand Central Railway Depot. Our National Staff 
Brass Band led the way, followed by the long line 
of Salvationists, stretching away into the distance 
as far as eye could reach. 

That march will never fade from the memory of 
those who took part in it. New York is proverbially 
a hard city to move. Its very vastness, the cosmo- 
politan character of its many-tongued nationalities 
— American, Dutch, German, Jewish, Italian, 
Coloured, French — have made it so. Demonstrations 
and gatherings, which would have stirred other cities 
* irom centre to circumference, have scarcely sufficed 
to cause a ripple on the busy surface of New York's 
rushing stream of business and pleasure. 

But it seemed on the present occasion as though 
the city was deeply stirred, and as though every 
nationality, every class — especially the middle classes 
and the poor — had realised that in the death of the 
Consul they had experienced a personal loss. 

There was scarcely a break in the solid bank of 
humanity which lined both sides of those streets — 
two miles of sorrowing, sympathising, and often 
weeping people. Windows, verandas, and other 
coigns of vantage were occupied all along the 
route. 
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In describing the march through the city, the 
New York "Daily News" observed: — 

** Followed by weeping thousands, the body of Consul 
£mma Booth-Tucker was laid at rest yesterday after- 
noon. It is said that the funeral was the largest which 
was ever held in this city for a woman, and that the 
crowd which followed her to the grave was the largest 
which ever attended any public funeral except that of 
General Grant." 

A special train was waiting at the depot. Thou- 
sands had preceded the procession, and had reached 
the cemetery before the train arrived. The half- 
hour's journey was spent by the mourners upon 
their knees in alternate prayer and song. 

Woodlawn is, perhaps, among the most beautiful 
of cemeteries. The grounds are laid out with trees 
and monuments, while grassy well-kept swards and 
beds of flowers help to soften the harsh features of 
sorrow. It was here that the Consul had herself 
followed to their last resting-place two of her loved 
children, William and Evangeline. 

It was an impressive scene that was presented to 
our eyes by that vast and sympathetic crowd. Every 
nook and cranny of the wide space which had been 
chosen for the final service was crowded with a 
dense throng which, for two hours in that beautiful 
autumn afternoon, stood, and listened, and sang, 
and wept. It was estimated that there were ten 
thousand persons gathered round the casket. 

I have witnessed many scenes, pathetic, tragic, 
and inspiring, and read of many more, but I know 
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of none that for combined pathos, tragedy, and 

inspiration, equalled the scene that was enacted 

upon that hillside. Covenants were made that 

afternoon between God and man which will never 

be broken. Song and prayer and touching tributes 

were intermingled. Our dear twelve-year-old 

Motee, reminding us so much of her mother, 

sang :— 

" My home is in Heaven ! 

There'll be no parting there." 

A wave of tender feeling flowed over the hearts of 
the great audience as they struggled to join in the 
chorus. 

And then my turn came to say the last word 
about one who had been to me more than life. The 
little platform was drawn close to the casket, so 
that I could touch it as I spoke, and I sought to 
voice her wishes from the grave. I spoke something 
as follows : — 

" My Beloved Comrades and Friends, 

" At eleven minutes and twenty-five seconds 
past nine on Wednesday night, October Twenty-eighth, 
at Dean Lake, Mo., our beloved Consul received her call 
without a moment's warning. She was wearing the 
watch which I hold in my hand when the railroad wreck 
occurred, and so terrible was the shock that the watch 
stopped, though otherwise uninjured, indicating the 
exact moment when the tragic occurrence took place. 
And now we are here to-day to lay away the mortal 
remains of the best of women. For since her glorious 
Mother, Catherine Booth, went to Heaven, I do not 
believe a more beautiful, Christlike character has ever 
trodden this earth. 
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" To the people she was a Prophetess, Apostle, Saint, 
and now a Martyr all in one. She need not have died — 
humanly speaking. She could have been at home with 
her family, as she would have loved to be, instead of 
on the battle-field for Jesus' sake. She might, at least, 
have taken it a little easier. But she possessed the true 
spirit of a Soldier of the Cross, and as we have just 
been singing, ' she died at her post.' 

" She was not mine. She was far too precious. She 
belonged to God. She was a beautiful specimen of the 
salvation of Jesus. Next to God she belonged to the 
people. Her heart was with them all the time. She 
sympathised with their sorrows, alleviated their suffer- 
ings, and sought with all her heart their salvation. And 
she belonged to The Army. No matter what might be 
the stress of storm through which The Army was pass- 
ing, she never wavered. The advice she gave to her 
Cadets, to swear to their own hurt, and not to change, 
she acted out herself. She was not only born in The 
Army, but The Army seemed born in her. She grew 
with its growth, and her beautiful disinterested spirit 
and wise far-seeing counsels were relied on greatly by 
our beloved General in shaping the Organisation. 

" And, therefore, I say again, she was far too precious 
to be merely mine. I was only granted the inestimable 
privilege of walking by her side, of smoothing her 
pathway, of removing from it some of the stones which 
would have too severely bruised her tender spirit, or, at 
least, of taking off some of their ragged edges; of 
pouring the balm of love upon her sensitive soul when 
wounded in the battle's fray; of being her eager armour- 
bearer in her impetuous assaults upon the powers of 
darkness. 

" We saw eye to eye. We walked hand in hand. We 
fought side by side. We had no divided interests. At 
home and on the battle-field we were one, absolutely one 
— in spirit, in plan, in purpose. God helped me not to 
hold her glorious spirit back ; I shared her cross, though 
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she would not let me carry it. Indeed, our two crosses 
seemed to melt beautifully into one. I always felt, alas ! 
that she carried the heavier end. She did so, because 
she would. It was so with all she met. It seemed as if 
she must share their cross and bear their burdens. 

" Only a few days since, she was walking along the 
street with two or three of our leading Officers. A horse 
shied at a piece of white paper lying in the road. There 
was almost an accident, but finally it was quieted and 
went its way. 'Wait a moment,' said the Consul to 
the Officers. ' If we leave the paper there, nobody will 
remove it, and another horse may take fright. ' Darting 
across the road, she picked it up, seeming to feel that 
what she could do herself, she would not leave to 
others. This was typical of her all through life. She 
was ever removing the bits of white paper that might 
hinder human souls from seeking God, and good, and 
Heaven. She was doing it when death met her. 

" But it seems to me as though she were bending 
down just now from above, and saying to me, ' Fritz, 
do not glorify the creature, but the Creator.' When we 
see a beautiful statue, or a picture, we naturally think 
of and admire its maker. Our beloved Consul was a 
wonderful piece t>f God's own handiwork. Her face was 
beautiful, but her salvation was the most beautiful of all. 
Her character as a saint and Soldier was a blessed 
reflection of the character of Christ 

" We need no Bible to assure us of the existence of 
God, or of His goodness, or of the beauty of holiness, 
or of the grandeur of the salvation of Jesus. In this 
casket lie the remains of one who lived it all out before 
our eyes, as daughter, sister, mother, wife, and Soldier 
of the Cross. Here you have the evidence of the 
character of Jesus, of His skill, and of His love. 

" Another message, methinks, she wafts to you this 
afternoon from her home in Heaven, and that is that 
the Divine Sculptor who moulded her life, her work, and 
character, can do the same for you True, it cannot 
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be without the use of the same chisel and mallet which 
helped to make her what she was. True, the keen edge 
of that chisel will enter into your soul as it did into 
hers. She felt it all herself to agony. But through her 
tears, she looked up, and said, * Abba, Father, Thy 
Will, not mine, be done.* She has 'rested* from her 
' labours,' and her ' works do follow her.* 

" The revival for which she prayed so earnestly has 
commenced, though she has not been permitted to play 
the part in it she had so hoped. But her tragic end has, 
under God, done more to break up the fountains of the 
human heart than a life-long service might have done. 
Already we hear from Chicago that since her funeral 
service there, when twenty-eight souls knelt at the Cross, 
sixty more have followed, and a blessed revival is in 
progress. Here, in New York, thirty-four souls came 
forward on Sunday night. I have no doubt that, as a 
direct outcome of her tragic end, inside one week from 
the news being cabled around the world, at least one 
thousand souls will have sought salvation, who might 
otherwise have been lost. But that is only the beginning. 
As the story of her life and death are told, and when we 
are able to publish in print the details of the narrative 
hitherto known but to the favoured few, they will prove 
an inspiration to tens of thousands more, and the woman- 
warrior who fell on the battle-field of Dean Lake, Mo., 
grasping The Army's Blood-and-Fire Banner in her 
hand, and crying to every Salvationist and saint and 
sinner in the world, ' Excelsior/ will have multitudes 
claim her in Heaven as their spiritual mother. 

" Oh, yes, there will be a glorious harvest of result 
as a direct outcome of this tragedv. Our hearts will 
bleed, but, by God's grace, they will do better. In the 
last paragraph of the last article of a series we published 
in booklet form some time ago, she said, ' What the 
world most needs is hearts made tender by sanctified 
suffering.' If that be the world's great need, surely 
out of this sorrow, that has brought us such grief, 
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results will be gathered over which she may some day 
say, like her Master, that she ' has seen of the travail 
of her soul, and been satisfied.' We shall live more 
Christlike lives through the example she has left 
behind. 

" One of the last letters that our beloved Leader wrote 
was in regard to a proposed picture for our Christmas 
4 War Cry. ' She had suggested to our artist that an 
illustration should be made showing Jesus in His youth 
leading a procession of children through Nazareth. We 
were all delighted with the idea, and it was decided 
that the picture should be a large one, going across the 
two middle pages of ' The War Cry. ' At the last moment, 
with her wonderful capacity for details, the Consul sent 
an urgent letter to the artist telling him to be sure that 
the position of Jesus in the picture should not be such 
that the crease between the two pages should come 
across His face. On measuring the rough draft of the 
drawing, which had already been commenced, it was 
found that, but for this warning, the crease would just 
have been on Jesus' face, but the reminder came in good 
time for it to be altered. 

" Ah, it appears to me that that letter — among the 
last she ever sent — was a fit type of her whole life. She 
was jealous of the honour of Jesus. She wished no 
crease of self-seeking, of luke-warmness, or of worldli- 
ness to spoil the imprint of His likeness in our lives. Her 
own beautiful life at home and abroad was one continued 
effort to present to the world a picture of her Saviour, 
leading the long procession of saved souls to Heaven — a 
picture without a crease. And her dear hand reaches, 
methinks, from Heaven, as our hearts are bowed in 
anguish around her casket, to remove by means of this 
sorrow the creases from our hearts and lives. 

" Our Moses is gone ! She has left us on the very 
borders of the promised land of ' Greater Things. ' We 
are left without the inspiration of her service and her 
presence, to face alone our Jordans and our Jerichos, 
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and to drive before us the spiritual foes that are prepar- 
ing to oppose every step of our onward march. 

" But God is left, and Jesus is left, and the Holy Ghost 
is left, and Heaven is left, and The Army is left, and we 
are left to each other and to the War. Around this 
precious casket, then, let us consecrate every power of 
our beings, every moment of our remaining lives to the 
service of the God and people for whom she lived, and 
on whose behalf she died." 

Tenderly, quietly, reverently, we bore the casket 
and placed it in the vault, and, then, returning to 
the crowd, we prayed and sang together the 
immortal verse:— 

" Nearer, my God, to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee ! 
E'en though it be a cross 

That raiseth me : 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee ! " 

With a sudden impulse that came upon me, I asked 
the crowd to join me in throwing a good-bye kiss 
towards the grave; and it seemed as though not 
from earth, but from Heaven, I could see her dear 
hand fling back the kiss, and bid us look up and not 
down, forward and not backward, away from the 
momentary cross to the eternal reward, from the 
temporary tear to the Hosannas of triumph, from 
earth's trials and toils to the joys at God's right 
hand for evermore. 


Rest in Peace ! 

Dear Daughter of the People, Rest in Peace I 

Ended earth's warfare I Welcome Heaven's release 1 

Lo I for thine entrance pearly gates unfold ; 

Down sweep the azure chariots of gold; 

Horses of fire and angels robed in white 

Come to escort thee to thy Home of light, 

Swept from Missouri's blood-besprinkled plain, 

For e'er with Christ, in Paradise to reign ! 

Methinks I see thy beauteous spirit soar, 

Then turn our bleeding hearts to hover o'er, 

The chalice of God's healing balm to fill, 

And o'er our anguished spirits pour, until 

With tear-stained faces we again look up, 

And drain, through Grace sufficient, sorrow's cup. 

Our loss, our loss, ah! who can calculate? — 
Will desolation's deluge e'er abate? 
Seems it as though earth's loftiest landmark 
Is buried 'neath its waters; yet the ark 
Of God's salvation floats upon the waves, 
Storm-tossed, but faith encompassed, Jesus saves ! 
Like Noah's dove thy spirit plucks some leaf 
Of promise to assuage our tempest-grief, 
Telling of sweet reunion by and by, 
Where, hand in hand, we'll serve our Lord on high, 
Tears wiped away, death swallowed up in life, 
Exchanged for age-long peace earth's battle-strife! 
Sweet angel, though our heart-wounds gape and rack, 
We will not murmur, will not ask thee back, 
Will not thy tender spirit grief-expose, 
Will not begrudge thee thy well-won repose. 

Just on the borderland we'll wait our call, 

God and His Army shall receive our all! 

Upon sin's battlements our Flag shall wave, 

We will proclaim to all Christ's power to save ! 

The precious legacy you left we will, 

By God's grace, to the very last fulfil. 

We fling thee from thy graveside our heart-kiss 

And promise soon to share with thee Heaven's bliss! 
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